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TOLSTOI 


BY 

STEFAN ZWEIG 

O N 27TH JULY 1883, THE RUSSIAN WRITER TURGENEV, 
next to Tolstoi the greatest of his nation, sent a 
moving letter to his friend Tolstoi at Yasnaya 
Polyana. He had been watching uneasily for several years 
while Tolstoi, whom he revered as the greatest writer of 
his people, turned from literature to lose himself in a 
“ mystical ethic ” ; the very man vvho succeeded beyond 
all others in portraying Nature and man now had nothing 
on his table but theological treatises and a Bible. Turgeniev 
was troubled by the fear that Tolstoi might, like Gogol, 
waste the decisive yean of his creative prime hi rehgious 
speculations meaningless to the world. In his last illness, 
therefore, he reached for his pen — or rather for his pencil, 
since his feeble hand could no longer hold a pen — and 
addressed to the most universal genius of his country a 
moving entreaty. It was, he wrote, the last and heartfelt 
request of a dying man. “ Turn back to literatmre ! That 
is your real gift. Great poet of our Russian land, hear my 
plea ! ” 

To this touching deathbed cry (the letter breaks off 
in the middle, and Turgeniev writes that his strength fails 
him) Tolstoi did not at once reply ; and when at last he 
meant to answer, it was too late. Turgeniev had died 
without knowing his wish had been heeded. But probably 
Tolstoi would have found it hard to answer his friend and 
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to yield ; for it was not vanity, not speculative curiosity 
which pushed him along the road of brooding and seeking 
God. On the contrary, he felt himself drawn without 
willing it, and in fact against his will. Tolstoi, an earth- 
bound man of this world, who had seen and felt the sensuous 
side of our earth as no one ebe had, had never before in 
all his life shown any inclination toward metaphysics. 
He had never been a thinker because of an elemental urge 
or for the pleasure of thinking ; it was the sensuous elements 
in life, not its meaning, which had chiefly occupied him 
in his epic art. He had not, therefore, turned dehberately 
to speculation, but had suddenly received a blow — a blow 
from somewhere out in the dark. It caused this strong, 
solid, healthy man, who had always strode upright and 
self-assured through life, to stagger and to seek a support 
with clutching hands. 

This inward shock, which Tolstoi received when he 
was about fifty, has no name, and really no visible cause. 
Everything that one could suppose necessary for a happy 
life had come to him splendidly at that very period. Tolstoi 
was healthy, indeed stronger physically than any of bis 
contemporaries ; he was intellectually vigorous, artistically 
fresh. As the master of a great estate he had no 
material worries ; he eiyoyed reputation in the first 
place as a descendant of one of the most aristocratic 
noble families ; in the second, and still more, as the 
greatest writer in the Russian tongue, and a novelist 
famous throughout the globe. His family life was 
perfectly harmonious : he had wife and children, and no 
outward cause is to be traced for the slightest discontent- 
ment with life. 

Then suddenly came this blow from the dark. Tolstoi 
could feel that something fearful had happened to him. 
“Eife came to a standstfi, and turned sinister.” He felt 
all his limbs, as it were, asking himself what had happened — 
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wKy this sudden melancholy, these spells of terror, why 
nothing pleased or moved him any more. He fdt only that 
work revolted him, that his wife became a stranger, his 
children left him indifferent. A disgust of life, tesdium vita, 
possessed him, and he locked his sporting gun away lest in 
despair he should turn it upon himself. “ At that time 
he first clearly realized [he describes his condition in a self- 
portrait, the Levine of Anna Karenina] that every living 
being,' and he too, had nothing to look forward to but 
suficring, death and eternal decay ; and so he had decided 
that he could not go on living like this ; either he 
must find an explanation of life, or he would shoot 
himself.” 

To give a name to this mner turmoil 'which shaped 
Tolstoi into a speculator, a thinker, a life-teacher, would 
be senseless. Probably it was a mere climacteric condition, 
fear of old age, fear of death, a neurasthenic depression 
which ttimed into a passing spiritual paralysis. JBut it is 
in the nature of intellectual man, and above all of the artist, 
that he observes and tries to overcome his invrard crises. 
At first only a nameless unrest began to possess Tolstoi. 
He wanted to know what had happened to him, and why 
life, which until then had seemed so sensible, so rich, so 
luxuriant, so varied, all at once became shallow and meaning- 
less. And like his Ivan Ilyitch in the magnificent story 
when he feels death’s talons for the first time and asks him- 
self in alarm, “ Perhaps I have not lived as I should have 
lived ? ” Tolstoi began day by day to examine nimself 
on his life and on the meaning of Ufe. He was a truth- 
seeker and philosopher not ftom native pleasure in specula- 
tion or ftom intellectual curiosity, but for self-preservation, 
ftom despair. His thinking, like Pascal’s, is philosophy 
on the brink or out of the abyss, the goitre ; he searched 
life in fear of death, of nothingness. There is a strange 
document of Tolstoi’s ftom that period, a sheet of paper 
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on which he listed the six “ unknown questions ” which 
he had to answer : 

(a) Why am I living ? 

(£>) What is the cause for my existence and that of everyone 
else ? 

(r) What purpose has my existence or any other ? 

(d) What docs the division which I feel within me into 

good and evil signify, and for what purpose is it 
there ? 

(e) How must I Uve ? 

(J) What is death — ^how can I save myself? 

The answering of these questions — ^how he and others 
were to live right — ^was, more than his literary work, the 
meaning and purpose of Tolstoi’s life for the next thirty 
years. 

The first stage of this search for the meaning of life 
results altogether logically. Despite certain nihilistic 
tendencies, which came out chiefly as his philosophy of 
history in IVar and Peace, Tolstoi had never been a sceptic. 
Outwardly and inwardly he had lived a life tranquil, fi:ee, 
epicurean and industrious. As a sudden convert to philo- 
sophy he began hy turning to the authorities for their 
opinion of what men live for. He began to read philosophic 
books of every tendency, Schopenhauer and Plato, Kant 
and Pascal, to make them explain to him the meaning of 
life. But neither the philosophers nor the sciences gave him 
his answer. Tolstoi was displeased to find that the opinions 
of these wise men were only “ clear and exact where they 
do not deal with the direct questions of life,” but that they 
wholly evaded answering when asked for decisive advice 
and help ; and that none of them could explain the only 
thing he himse lf thought important : “ What temporal, 
causal and spatial meaning has my life ? ” 

And so he turned — the second phase — ^firom the philo- 
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sophers to the religions, there to seek consolatioru Know- 
ledge had denied itself to him, so he sought a faith, and 
prayed : “ Give me a faith, O Lord, and let me help 
others to find it.” 

Tolstoi, that is, in this distracted stage, was not yet 
concerned for any universal doctrine ; he was no initiator, 
no spiritual revolutionary. He wanted only to find a 
path and a goal for himself, the bemused individual, Leo 
Tolstoi, to reconquer his peace of soul. In Ms own words 
he wanted only to “ save ” himself fi^om his own nihilism, 
to* find a sense for the 'senselessness of existence. He did 
not yet even dream of proclaiming a new faith, and had 
no "wish to depart fi’om andent, traditional, orthodox 
Christianity. On the contrary, he drew nearer to the 
Church again ; when he was ten years old he had given 
up praying, going to church and preparing for communion. 
He made every effort to be wholly devout ; he observed 
all the commandments and regulations of the Church, 
fasted, made pilgrimages to monasteries, kneeled before 
ikons, debated with bishops and priests and sectarians ; 
and above all he studied the Gospels. 

And now the same thing happened that always happens 
to restless seekers after truth. He foimd that the laws and 
commandments of the Gospels were neglected, and that 
what the Russian Orthodox Church preached as Christ’s 
teaching was by no means the original, the “ true ” teaching 
of Christ. Here he discovered his first task ; to explain 
the real sense of the Gospels, and to teach thk Christianity 
to everyone “ as a new concept of life, not as a mystical 
doctrine.” The seeker bad become a confessor, the con- 
. fessor a prophet ; and from prophet to zealot would be 
no great step. A penonal despair began to take shape as 
an authoritarian doctrine, a reformation of all intellectual 
and moral t hinkin g, and a new sociology besides. The 
original terrified question of a lone man, “ What am I 
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living for, how shall I live ? ” gradually turned to a 
general imperative for humanity, “ Thus shall ye Uve ! ” 

A thousand years’ experience has given the Church 
a special sense for the danger inherent in any individual 
interpretation of the Gospels. The Church kno-ws that 
anyone who begins to shape his life according to the letter 
of the Bible is bound to come in conflict with the official 
standards of the Church and the laws of the State. Tolstoi’s 
very first book of principles. My Confession, was forbidden 
by the censors ; his second. My Faith, by the Holy Synod ; 
and much as the Church authorities hesitated to take ihc 
final step, out of respect for the great writer, at last they 
had' to excommunicate TolstoL For Tolstoi, stirred to the 
depths of being, had begun to undermine all the founda- 
tions of Church, State and temporal order. Like the 
Waldensians, the Albigensians, the Anabaptists, the peasant 
preachers of the revolution^ like everyone who tried to 
turn Christianity back to primitive Christianity and to live 
by word and letter of the Bible alone, Tolstoi was now 
unalterably on the way to becoming the most determined 
enemy of the State, the most passionate anarchist and anti- ' 
collectivist of modem times. His strength, his determina- 
tion, his endurance and his unruly courage combined to 
carry him ferther on the one hand than the most zealous 
reformers, like Luther and Calvin, and on the other hand, 
in sociological matters, farther than the most daring of 
anarchists, Stimer and his school. Before long modem 
civilization, contemporary society of the nineteenth century 
with all its justice and iiyustice, knew no more desperate 
and dangerous adversary than the greatest literary artist 
of its time. No one was a more effectively destmetive 
critic of society than the man who had been the greatest 
artistic builder of his epoch. 

But Church and State know the danger of these deter- 
mined indi'vidualists, and know that even the purest ideo- 
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logical investigations gradually encroach upon the practical ; 
it is precisely lie most honest and gifted among the reformers 
v?ho cause the most confusion on this earth. Church and 
State know that primitive Christianity aims at a heavenly 
and not an earthly kingdom, that its commands from the 
State’s point of view are partly subversive, den^ong govern- 
ment, because the devout are committed to place Christ 
above Cscsar, the heavenly above the earthly kingdom, and 
hence are bound to come in conflict with the duties of the 
loyal subject, with the law and structure of the State. But 
Toktoi realized only gradually what a jungle of problems 
his searching and groping would lead him into. At first 
he thought he was attempting only to put his own prirate 
life in order, to give rest to his soul by suiting his personal 
attitude as closely as possible to the commands of the 
Gospel ; he intended nothing beyond living at peace with 
God and at peace with himself. But all unbeknownst the 
original question, “ What was wrong in my life ? ” grew 
to the general one, “ What is wrong in all our fives ? ” 
and thus became criticism of the age. He began to look 
around and discovered — ^which was not hard to do, parr- 
ticularly in the Russia of those days — the inequality or 
social conditions, the contrast between rich and poor, 
luxiny and squalor ; beyond his own private mistakes 
he saw the general iiyustice of his upper-class fellows, 
and took it for his chief duty to repair this injustice with all 
his strength. Here, too, he began quite slowly •, the path 
was to take this implacably hard, imcannily sharp-eyed 
man on a far journey, but long before he grew into an 
a na rchist and an elemental revolutionary he began as a 
philanthropist and liberal. A chance stay iri Moscow in 
i88i brought him close to the social question for the first 
time. In his book Wliat Are We to Do ? he paints in stagger- 
ing form this first encounter with the mass misery of a 
great dty. Of course his clear eye had seen poverty in his 
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travels and walking trips a thousand times before, but this 
bad been * merely the individual poverty of villages and 
coimtryside, not the concentrated proletarian poverty of 
the industrial cities, poverty as a product of the age, the 
machined product of a machine civilization. Putting into 
practice bis attitude tov?ard the Bible, Tolstoi tried to 
mitigate the misery at first by gifis and contributions, by 
orga n iz ing philanthropy ; but he soon saw the uselessness 
of every individual action, and “ that money alone could do 
no good here in changing these people’s tragic existences.” 
A real change can be achieved only by a total reconstruction 
of the present sodal system. Thus he writes the fiery words 
of warning upon the wall of the times : ” Between us, 
the rich and the poor, there is always a wall of felse educa- 
tion, and before we can help the poor we must tear dovm 
this wall. I was driven to the conclusion that our wealth 
is the real cause of the common people’s misery.” Some- 
thing is wrong with the present social structure : that 
was clear to him in the innermost recesses of his soul, and 
from that day onward Tolstoi had one single purpose— to 
instruct people, to warn them, to educate them into taking 
pains of their own free will to make good the fret diat men 
are stratified into such wholly separate classes. 

This was to be done of their own free will, and oiit 
of a pure moral insight. Here Tolstoianism begins, for 
Tolstoi aimed solely at a moral and not a violent revolution, 
which was to carry out this levelling immediately, thus 
sparing hiunanity the other, bloody rebellion. It was to 
be a revolution founded on conscience, a revolution through 
voluntary renunciation of their riches by the rich, of their 
inactivity by the idle, and an immediate new division of 
labour in the natural God-given sense that no one should 
have an excessive share in die labour of another, and that 
all should have the same needs. From now on he saw 
luxury as a poisonous blossom of this slough, whiefi must 
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be uprooted for the sake of equality among men. Starting 
with this belief Tolstoi began his attack upon property a 
hundred times more bitterly than Karl Marx and Proudhon. 
“ To-day possessions are the root of all evil. They cause 
the suffering of those who possess and of those who do not 
possess. And the danger of collision is unavoidable between 
those who have too much and those who live in poverty. 
All evil begins with property, and so long as the State still 
recognizes the principle of property, according to Tolstoi 
it is being botb unchristian and unsocial, and (since for 
Tolstoi property represents debt to others) becomes one 
of, in fact the chief of, the guilty parties. “ States and 
governments intrigue and go to war for property, now 
for the banks of lie Rhine, the lands of Africa, now for 
China and the Balkans ; bankers, traders, manufatturers 
and land-owners work, plan and torment themselves and 
others, only for property. Officials fight, cheat, oppress 
and suffer, all for the sake of property alone. Our courts, 
our police defend property. Our penal colonies and 
prisons, all the horrors of our so-called suppression of crime 
exist entirely to protect property.” 

In Tolstoi’s understanding, therefore, there is but one 
mighty receiver of stolen goods, which shields all the 
injustice of present-day society, and this criminal is the 
State. In his opinion it was invented only to protect 
property ; only for this purpose it set up its many-meshed 
system of force, with laws, prosecuting attorneys, prisons, 
judges, policemen, armies. But the most fiightM and 
godless misdemeanour of the State Tolstoi believed was a 
new invention of his own century, universal mihtary duty. 
To him nothing was such a provocation to the Christian 
man to betray the precepts of Christ and the command- 
ments of the Gospels as his yielding to a State’s order, allow- 
ing a tool of murder to be forced into his hand to kill some 
perfect stranger for the sake of a chance catchword — 
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Fatherland, Freedom, the State. These catchwords, Tolstoi 
keeps shouting, have no purpose but to protect property 
that does not belong to him, and forcibly to raise the idea 
of property to that of a higher moral law. Tolstoi wrote 
hundreds and hvmdreds of pages to emphasize the contra- 
diction that in the present state of so-called civilization (in 
which he sees only a disguise of moral decline) people can 
be forced to hutdier each other under the State’s orders. 
It is against God’s commandment and against the inner 
moral commandment, because thus “ a man is brought 
against his will into a position repellent to his consciousness.” 

Thus Tolstoi — the gospel-seeker permanently turned 
radical anarchist — came to the conclusion that it was the 
duty of every intelligently moral person to resist the State 
if it demanded something “ unchristian,” i.e. military 
service, and this not by force but by non-resistance ; in 
addition he must voluntarily give up every activity which 
depends on exploiting the work of others. Honourable 
men must think and act not patriotically but humanely ; 
ceaselessly Tolstoi keeps pointing to the holiest right of 
the individual, that to decline things out of inner con- 
viction although they be legally allowed or even required, 
to be refractory to every pronouncement of the State 
which they do not recognize as moraL Therefore he 
advises the Christian man to evade all arrangements and 
institutions as much as possible, not to appear in courts of 
law and to accept no offices, in order to keep his soul pure. 
Again and again Tolstoi encomrages the individual not 
to be intimidated by the frlse, the anti-moral principle 
of force, even if it calls itself the force of law and order, 
for the State in its present form is of itself the defender, 
lawyer and bailiff of a latent irqustice ; and even anarchical 
crimes of individuals do not seem to Tolstoi so morally 
corrupting as the apparently well-ordered and humanely 
acting institutions of ti^ ar^-enemy. “ Thieves, robbers. 
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murderers, swindlers are an example of what one must 
not do, and they inspire in men’s minds a horror of wrong- 
doing. But men who commit acts of theft, of robbery, 
of murder, of chastisement, and gild them with some 
religious, scientific or liberal justification^ — ^who do it as 
land-owners, rderchants or manufacturers — appeal to others 
to imitate their acts ; they ityurc not only those who suffer 
under it, but thousands and millions of men whose morals 
they ruin by destroying the distinction between good and 
evil in those men s minds. ... A single sentence of death 
carried out by men who are not under the influence of 
passion, by prosperous, educated persons with the encourage- 
ment and assistance of Christian clergymen, corrupts and 
brutalizes mankind more than hundreds and thousands of 
murders committed by uneducated working men, usually 
in an access of passion. . . . Every war, even the shortest, 
with all its accompanying losses, thefts, tolerated excesses, 
robberies, murders, with the supposed justification of its 
necessity and justice, with the praise and glorification of 
warlike deeds, with prayers for the flag and the Fatherland 
and the hypocritical anxiety for the wounded, corrupts 
men mote in one year than millions of robberies, arsons 
and murders committed by individuals under the influence 
of passion in the coune of hundreds of years.” In other 
words, the State, the present social order, is the chief 
criminal, the true Antichrist, the personification of evil ; 
and Tolstoi hurls in its teeth his grim eaasez T infame. 

But if, as the organ of human society, the State is cate- 
gorically the evil, the most striking disguise of Antichrist 
on earth, according to Tolstoi it is the natural duty of a 
Christian man to withdraw himself ftom both the demands 
and the temptations of this devilish spectre. The firee 
Christian must be just as indifferent to Russia as a state as 
to France or England ; he must think not in nations but 
on a umversal human basis. Spiritually Tolstoi withdrew 
2 
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from the State as he had from the Orthodox Church, 
declaring : “ I cannot recognize states ' or nations, nor 
take part in quarrels between them, either by writing on 
the subject or by serving a single state. I can taVe no part 
in anything which rests on the difference between states, 
like custom houses, tax collection, the manufacture of 
explosives and arms, or any warlike preparations." The 
Christian man may not try to gain any advantage from 
State institutions ; he must not try to grow rich under its 
protection or build a career by its favour. • He must not 
go to court, must use no industrial products, must employ 
in his life nothing which comes from the work of others. 
He must possess no property, should avoid handling money, 
should not travel by raihoad or bicycle, and should never 
vote or fill a public office. He must take no oath of allegi- 
ance, either to the Tsar or to any other power, because 
he owes obedience to no one but God and His word as it 
is uttered in the Gospels ; and he must-recognize no judge 
but his own conscicfnce. The “ Christian man " in Tolstoi’s 
sense — actually we might dways say instead “ the pure 
anarchist ” — must deny the State ; he must live morally 
outside this immoral institution. Only this wholly passive, 
wholly negative, apathetic attitude, willingly accepting 
any suffering, distinguishes him fundamentally from the 
political revolutionary, who hates the State instead of 
ignoring it. 

We must not, that is to say, overlook the antagonism 
of principle between Tolstoi and Lenin ; just as strongly 
and decidedly as it condemns the present order of society, 
Tolstoianism rejects all violent resistance to the social 
order, because the revolution must fight evil with another 
evil, with violence. We may not fight the Devil with 
Beelzebub. Following his highest and deepest principle — 
“ resist not evil by force ’* — ^Tolstoi’s teaching c^ passive, 
individual resistance the only permissible form of battle, 
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as against the active, the revolutionary vray. The Christian 
man must Suffer and swallow every injustice the State does 
him, without on that accovmt ever recognizing the State. 
He must never use force to oppose force, because his own 
violence would be recognizing force and the principle 
of evil as permissible. A Tolstoian revolutionary never 
strikes, but allows himself to be beaten ; he seeks no position 
of external power, but will not be moved by any violence 
from his inward attitude of non-violence. He must not 
conquer “ the power,” “ the State,” but must discard 
them as something indifferent, to which inwardly he does 
not belong, and whose subject no one can compel his 
conscience to become. 

Tolstoi draws the Hnc very clearly, then, between his 
religious, primidve-Christian resistance to all authority, 
and the professional, activist class struggle. “ When we 
encounter revolutionaries we often make the ihistakc of 
thinking that we and they have points of contact They 
and we both cry, ‘ No state, no property, no injustice,’ 
and much else. Yet there is a great difference : for the 
Christian no State exists, but these people wish to destroy 
the State. For the Christian there is no property ; they 
want to abolish it For the Christian all men are equal ; 
they want to destroy inequality. The revolutionaries 
struggle with the government fi^om outside, but Chris- 
tianity does not struggle at all ; it destroys the foundations 
of the State from within.” If ever-increasing thousands, 
each by his own personal conviction, refuse to be sub- 
jugated, preferring to be sent to Siberia, flogged and thrown 
into prison, in Tolstoi’s opinion their heroic passivity will 
accomplish more than the violent solidarity of the revolu- 
tionists. For this reason alone, by strict observance of 
non-resistance, the religious revolution can become more 
dangerous and destructive to the State in the long run than 
uprisings and secret societies ; to change the order of the 
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world, mcai themselves must be changed. What Tolstoi 
dreams oC that is, is revolution &om within, revolution 
not of the mailed fist but of a conscience unsbakeable and 
ready for any suffering — z revolution of souls, not of 
fists. 

This “ anti-^tc doctrine ” of Tolstoi’s — ^we are reminded 
of Luther’s tract on 77ie Freedom of the Christian Man 
— ^is in itself splendidly direct and forceful. The flaw 
within the system appears only when Tolstoi attempts to 
turn his demand for self-determination into a positive 
theory of the State. After all, man does not live in a 
vacuum outside his century ; where milHons of individuals 
are crowded together at many levels, and talents and 
occupations intersect in daily life, some definite regulation 
of life must be established, even if we cut out that criminal, 
the State ; and a “ right ” must thus be opposed to the 
previous “ wrong,” good opposed to eviL And now for 
the thousandth time in human history we discover how 
much harder sociological upbuilding is than criticism. 
From the moment when Tolstoi tons firom diagnosis to 
therapy, when instead of denying and condemning the 
present social order he makes proposak for a future better 
human commonwealth, his concepts become altogether 
nebulous, his ideas confused. For instead of a stable, 
uniform state structure vrith authorities and laws and 
executive organs, Tolstoi recommends as a means of 
cementing all contradictory interests — this we are aston- 
ished to hear firom a man who searched every depth of 
the human soul as almost no one ever has — simply ” love,” 
” brotherhood,” " faith,” “ life in Christ” According to 
Tolstoi the vast abyss existing to-day between the property- 
owning classes, spoiled children of culture, and the pauper 
classes can be spanned only if the property-owning classes 
voluntarily give up their privileges, and cease to make 
such great demands upon life. Let the rich man give up 
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his wealth, the intellectual his arrogance ; let the artist 
create his works %vith a view solely to intelligibility for the 
masses, let everyone live wholly by his own work, receiving 
no more' for it than he needs for this primitive form of 
life. This is Tolstoi’s central idea : social levelling must 
be accomplished not finm below, as the revolutionists 
demand, by forcibly taking ail property from the owners, 
but from above, by a spontaneous concession from the 
propertied classes. 

Tolstoi realized clearly that such a descent to primitive 
peasant forms of life would destroy many of our cultural 
values. In order to make us the more easily resigned to 
this he vsnrote a pamphlet on art, depreciating the achieve- 
ments of our greatest artists, evenShakespeareandBeethoven, 
because they were not sufficiently intelhgible to the people. 
He thought nothing mote important than to destroy that 
fearful cleavage between poor and rich which poisons the 
world to-day. For when once equal needs or rather 
frmplidty of needs have restored unity among men, in 
his opinion the evil instincts of envy and hatred can find, 
no further objects of attack. It will be superfluous to create 
special authorities and to use force in maintaining them. 
The real Kingdom of God on earth will begin as soon as 
all social exaltations and subordinations are done away 
with, and people have once more learned to form a single 
brotherly co mmuni ty. 

So attractive was this thesis in a land of extreme social 
contrasts, so powerful Tolstoi’s authority in his time, that 
they made many people wish to realize this new Tolstoian 
theory of society in practice. In a few places there were 
people who tried to put it to the test, founding colonies 
on the principle of non-property and non-violence. But, 
catastrophically, these attempts ended, in disappointment ; 
and Tolstoi did not succeed in establishing the basic prin- 
ciples of Tolstoianism even in his own house and family. 
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For years lie strove to iiarmonize Ms private life -with liis 
theories ; he gave up his beloved hunting so as not to kill 
animals, so far as possible he avoided using the railroad, 
he turned over the income from his writings to his family 
or to charitable purposes, he refused to. eat meat because it 
required the forcible death of living creatures. He ploughed 
in the fields himself, went about in a coarse peasant coat, 
and nailed the soles to his shoes with his own h^ds. 

But he could not conquer the resistance of reality to 
his ideas, and — ^profoundest tragedy of his life — ^least of all 
in his own family, among his nearest and dearest. His 
wife became estranged, his children could not understand 
why they in particular must be brought up like milkmaids 
and peasant boys for the sake of their father’s theories ; 
his secretaries and translators brawled like drunken coach- 
men over the “ property ” in Tolstoi’s writings. Not a 
single soul around him accepted the life of this splendid 
pagan as a truly Christian one, and he himself knew in the 
end, as his diary shows, that his intellectuality and his pride 
unsuited him more than anyone to fulfil the imperiously 
propagated ideal. We are shaken to read the question in 
his diary : “ Leo Tolstoi, are you living according to your 
doctrine ? ” and then the bitter answer : “ No. I am dying 
of shame, I am guilty, and deserving of contempt.” And 
the eighty-three-year-old man, feeling death come upon 
him, flees out of his house by night, and dies in a Htde 
railroad station, lonely and disappointed in his hohest 
purpose. 

Nevertheless it would be cheap afterthought to observe 
haughtily that Tolstoi’s system of social and rehgious 
thought could no more be realized than the utopian state 
of Pkto or the social order of Jean Jacques Rousseau. And 
it is likewise childishly easy to discover that his theoretical 
writings have only occasionally the brilliance and the con- 
vincing quahty of his fiction ; it is sufficient to compare 
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(as this selection attempts to do) one or two of his popular 
^es, in which he treats the same ideas, with the screaming 
zealotry' of his theoretical writings in order to feel the 
difference. In the popular tales, the finest of which might 
be in the Bible along with the legends of Job and Ruth, 
he is condsc, creative, ingenious ; while his philosophy 
often becomes discursive and emphatic, besides being 
often disagreeable through its dictatorial pretensions, 
as if he, Leo Tolstoi, had been the first man in eighteen 
hundred and eighty years to read the Gospels “ aright,” 
and none else before him had critically thought through 
the problems of human society. Often we are inclined to 
echo Turgeniev’s plea, begging Tolstoi to return from the 
discursive tracts What Are We to Do ?, The Kingdom of 
God is in Ourselves, and his firuitless Bible exegetics to the 
realm of artistic creation, where he was not one mere 
speculator among many, but the undisputed master, the 
noblest protraycr of his people, nay of his cenmry. Never- 
theless it would be unjust not to recognize the powerful, 
even the epoch-making effects which the world owes to 
Tolstoi’s theory of life ; and it is definitely no exaggeration 
to say that not one of his contemporary thinkers, not even 
Karl Marx or Nietzsche, produced equal emotion in 
millions and millions of people — although in tendency their 
effects varied altogether. As the Rivers of Paradise flow 
from the centre in opposite directions, so Tolstoi’s ideas, 
strangely, fertilized the most hostile intellectual movements 
of the twentieth century. Probably nothing could have 
been more foreign to him than sj'stematic Bolshevism, 
which began by demanding the crushing of its enemy 
(while he demanded conciliation through love) ; which 
gave to the State — the Beelzebub of Tolstoi — an tmdreamt- 
of authority over the individual ; and whose centralization 
of all power, whose atheism, whose will to rouse the 
masses from- their sluggishness affirmed the very opposite 
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firom his Thus Shall Ye Live. Nevertheless, none of the 
nineteenth-century Russian revolutionists smoothed the 
path so much for Lenin, and Trotsky as this anti-revolu- 
tionary count, who was ^e first to defy the Tsar, and who, 
pursued by the ban of the Holy Synod, had left the Church ; 
who had shattered all existing authority with hammer 
\ blows, and who demanded soda! reconciliation as the 
necessary condition for a new and better world. His works, 
forbidden by the censors, were copied by hand, and reached 
a hundred thousand readers, making co mm on knowledge 
of his demand for the abolition of property at a time when 
the wildest of the sodal-revolutionists were still modestly 
satisfied with liberalistic palliations and reforms. No book 
and no man had such a share in making Russia radical as 
Tolstoi’s radicalism in thinking ; no one so encouraged 
his countrymen not to shrink ftom any piece of daring. 
Despite all his inward opposition he deserves a monument 
on Red Scjuare. For as Rousseau was the ancestor of the 
French Revolution, so Tolstoi (probably quite as much 
against his will as jthat other arch-individualist) was the 
“ Prodromos,” the true ancestor of the Russian world 
revolution. 

But at the same time, strangely enough, his doctrine 
had the exact opposite efiect on other millions of men. 
At ihe other end of the world, in India, the non-Christian 
Gandhi took over the apostolate of primitive Christianity 
firom Tolstoi’s teaching. While the Russians -appropriated 
the radical quality, Gandhi accepted the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and was the first with his three hundred million 
people to organize the technique of passive resistance. In 
this struggle, too, he used all the other bloodless weapons 
which Tolstoi recommended as the only permissible ones ; 
desertion of industry, home labour, the winning of inward 
and political independence by extreme reduction of outward 
needs. Himdreds of millions, that is, some in Russia’s active 
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revolution, and some in India’s passive one, have appro- 
priated ideas of this reactionary revolutionist or rcbelhous 
reacrionar}’’ — even though they did so in a way which their 
creator would have abominated or denied. 

But in themselves ideas have no tendency. Not until 
the times seize them are they carried away like a sail before 
the vrind. Ideas in themselves are only motor forces, 
producing motion without knowing the goal of this motion, 
this excitement. It makes no difference how large a part of 
them may be open to attack; since Tolstoi’s ideas tm- 
doubtcdly made history on a world scale, his theoretical 
writings with their contradictions belong once and for all 
with the most important intellectual and social constituents 
of our times. Even to-day they still have much to give 
to the individual reader. The fighter for pacifism and for 
peaceable understanding among men will hardly find so 
rich and systematic an anenal of weapons against war. 
The man whose soul revolts at the now usual deification 
of the State as the only valid god of our thinkin g and 
striving, and who refuses to take part in this idolatry of 
complete sacrifice will find himself wonderfully strengthened 
by this “ Fuoruscito ” of all Fatherland-worship. Every 
statesman, every sociologist nvill discover prophetic fore- 
sight in his fundamental criticism of our age ; every artist 
must be spurred on by the example of this mighty poet, 
who tormented his soul that he might think for all, and 
might battle injustice on earth with the power of his words. 
It is alwaj's an exquisite deHght when we can regard a 
towering artist as a moral example also, as a man who, 
instead of ruling by his celebrity, makes himself the servant 
of humanity, and in his struggle for a true ethos submits 
to only one out of all the authorities on earth — his own 
incorruptible conscience. 
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TOLSTOI’S WAY TO fflS INNER SELF i 


I WAS CHRISTENED AND EDUCATED IN THE ORTHODOX 

Christian Faith ; I was taught it in my childhood, 
and in my boyhood and youth. Nevertheless, when, 
at eighteen years of age, I left the university in the 
second year, I had discarded all belief in anything I had 
been taught. 

The belief instilled from childhood in me, as in so many 
others, gradually disappeared, but with this difference ; 
that as from fifteen years of age I had begun to read philo- 
sophical works, I became very early conscious of my own 
disbelief. From the age of sixteen I ceased to pray, and 
ceased, from conviction, to attend th*e services of the 
Church and to fast, I no longer accepted the frith of my 
childhood, but I believed in something, though I could 
not exactly explain in what, I believed in a God — or 
rather, I did not deny the existence of a God — ^but what 
hind of God I could not have told ; I denied neither Christ 
nor His teaching, but in what that teaching consisted I could 
not have said. 

Now, when I think over that time, I see clearly that all 
the frith I had, the only belief which, apart from mere 
animal instinct, swayed my life, was a belief in the possi- 
bility of perfection, though what it was in itseff or what 
would be its results, I could not have said. 

I tried to reach intellectual perfection ; my studies 
were extended in every direction of which my life afforded 
me a chance ; I strove to strengthen my will, forming 
for m^-sclf rules which I forced mpelf to follow ; I did 
my best to develop my ph^^ical powers by eveity exercise 

* Erom My Confession. 
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calculated to give strengdi and agility, and by way of accus- 
toming mys^ to patient endurance ; I subjected mysdf 
to mmy voluntary bardsbips and trials of privation. AH 
this I looked on as' necessary to obtain the perfection at 
wbicb I aimed. 

At first, of course, moral perfection seemed to me the 
main end, but I soon found myself contemplating in its 
stead an ideal of general perfectibHity ; in other words, 
I wished to be better, not in my own eyes nor in God's, 
but in the sight of other men. And very soon this striving 
to be better in the sight of men feeling again changed into 
another — the desire to have more power than o^ers, to, 
secure for myself a greater share of feme, of social distinction 
and of wealth. . . . 

At some future time I may relate the story of my life, 
and dweU in detail on the pathetic and instructive incidents 
of my youth. I think that many and many have had the 
same experiences as I did. I desired with aU my soul to be 
good ; but I was young, I had passions, and I was alone, 
whoUy alone, in my search after goodness. Every time I 
tried to express the longings of my heart to be morally 
good, I was met with contempt and ridicule, but as soon 
as I gave way to low passions, I was praised and encouraged. 

Ambition, love of power, love of gain, lechery, pride, 
anger, vengeance, were held in high esteem. 

As I gave way to these passions, I became like my elders, 
and I fdt that they were satisfied with me. A kind-hearted 
aunt of 'mine, a really good woman with whom I lived, 
used to say to me that there was one thing above aH others 
which she wished for me — an intrigue "with a married 
woman : " pJen ve forme unjeune homme, comme me liaison 
avec une femme comme iJ faut” Another of her wishes for 
my happiness was that I should become an adjutant, and, 
if possible, to the Emperor ; the greatest piece of good 
fortune of all she thov^ht would be that I should find a 
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very wealthy bride, who would bring me as her dowry 
as many slaves as could be. 

I cannot now recall those years without a painful feeling 
of horror and loathing. 

I put men to death in war, I fought duels to slay others, 
I lost at cards, wasted my substance wrung from the sweat 
of peasants, punished the latter cruelly, rioted with loose 
women, and deceived men. Lying, robbery, adultery of 
all kinds, drunkenness, violence, murder. . . . There was 
not one crime which I did net commit, and yet I was not 
the less considered by my equals a comparatively moral 
man. 

Such was my life during ten years. 

During that time I began to write, out of vanity, love 
of gain and pride. I followed as a writer the same path 
which I had chosen as a man. In order to obtain the fame 
and the money for which I wrote,-! was obliged io hide 
what was good and to say what was evil. Thus I did. 
How often while writing have I cudgelled my brains to 
conceal under the mask of indifference or pleasantry those 
yearnings for something better which formed the real 
thought of my life. I succeeded in this also, and was 

At twenty-six yean of age, on the close of the war, I 
came to Petenburg and made the acquaintance of the 
authors of the day. I met with a hearty reception and 
much flattery. 

Before I had time to look aroimd, the prejudices and 
views of life common to the writers of the cl^s with which 
I associated became my otvn, and completely put an end 
to all my former struggles after a better life. These views, 
under the influence of the dissipation of my life, supplied 
a theory which justified it 

The view of life taken by these my fcUow-writen was 
that life is a development, and the principal part in that 
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development is played by ourselves, tbe thinkers, while 
among the t hink ers the chief influence is again due to us, 
the -artists, the poets. Our vocation is to teach men. 

In order to avoid answering the very natural question, 
“ What do I know, and what can I teach ? ” the theory in 
question is made to contain the formula that it is not 
necessary to know this, but that the artist and the poet 
teach unconsciously. 

I was myself considered a marvellous artist and poet, 
and I therefore very naturally adopted this theory. I, an 
artist and poet, wrote and taught I knew not what. For 
doing this I received money ; I kept a splendid table, bad 
excellent lodgings, women, society ; I had fame. Naturally 
what I taught was very good. 

When I now think over that time, and remember my 
own state of mind and that of these men (a state of mind 
common enough among thousands still), it seems to me 
pitiful, terrible and ridiculous ; it excites the feelings which 
overcome us as we pass through a madhouse. 

We were all then convinced that it behooved us to 
speak, to write, and to print as fast as we could, as much 
as we could, and that on this depended the welfare of the 
human race. And thousands of us wrote, printed and 
taught, and all the while confuted and abused one another. 
Quite unconscious that we ourselves knew not hin g, that 
to ibe Amplest of all problems in life — ^what is right and 
what is wrong — ^we had no answer, we all went on tal k ing 
together without one to listen, at times abetting and praising 
one another on condition that we were abetted and praised 
in turn, and again turning upon one another in wrath — ^in 
short, we reproduced the scenK in a madhouse. 

Thousands of labourers worked day and night, to the 
limit of their strength, setting up the type and printing 
millions of words to be spread by the post all over Russia, 
and still we continued to teach, unable to teach enough. 
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angrily complaining the while that we were not much 
listened to. 

A strange state of things indeed, Jjut now it is compre- 
hensible to me. The real motive that inspired all our 
reasoning was the desire for money and praise, to obtain 
which we knew of no other means than writing books 
and newspapers, and so we did. But in order to hold fast 
to the conviction that while thus uselessly employed we 
were very important men, it was necessary to justify our 
occupation to ourselves by another theory, and the following 
was die one sve adopted : 

Whatever is, is right ; everything that is, is due to 
development ; development comes from civilization ; 
the measure of civilization is the diSusion of books and 
newspapers ; we are paid and honoured for the books and 
ncvi’spapers which we write, and w'e arc therefore the most 
useful and best of men '. 

This reasoning might have been conclusive had we all 
been agreed ; but, as for every opinion expressed by one 
of us there instantly appeared &om another one diametrically 
opposite, we had to hesitate before accepting it. But we 
did not notice this ; we received money, and were praised 
by those of our party, consequently we — each one of us — 
considered that we were in the right. 

^ It is now clear to me that between ourselves and the 
inhabitants of a madhouse there was no difference : at the 
time I only vaguely suspected this, and, like all madmen, 
thought all were mad except mj'self. . . . 

I lived in this senseless manner another six years, up to 
the time of my marriage. During this time I went abroad. 
My life in Europe, and my acquaintance •with many eminent 
and learned foreigners, confirmed my belief in the doctrine 
of general perfectibility, as I found the same theory' pre- 
vailed among them. This behef took the form wMch is 
conunon among most of the cultivated men of our day. 

3 
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This belief was expressed in the word “ progress.” It 
then appeared to me this word had a real meaning. I did 
not as yet imderstand that, tormented like every other 
man by the question, “ How was I to live better ? ” when 
I answered that I must live for progress, I was only repeating 
the answer of a man carried away in a boat by the waves 
and the wind, who to the one important question for him, 
“ Where are we to steer ? ” should answer, “ We are being 
carried somewhere.” 

I did not see this then ; only at rare intervals my feelings, 
and not my reason, were roused against the common 
superstition of our age, which leads men to ignore their own 
ignorance of life. 

Thus, 'during my stay in Paris, the sight of a public 
execution revealed to me the weakness of my superstitious 
belief in progress. When I saw the head divided from the 
body, and heard the sound with which they fell separately 
into the box, I imderstood, not with my reason, but with 
my whole being, that no theory of tie wisdom of all 
established things, nor of progress, could justify such an 
act ; and that if all the men in the world from the day of 
creation, by whatever theory, had found this thing necessary, 
I knew it was not necessary, it was a bad thing, and that 
tberefore I must judge of what was right and necessary, 
not by what men said and did, not by progress, but what I 
felt to be true in my heart. 

On my return from abroad I settled in the country, 
and occupied mysejf with the organization of schools 
for the peasantry. Accepting the office of arbitrator^ I 
began to teach the tmcducatcd people in the schools, and 
the educated classes in the journal which I began to publish. 
Things seemed to be going on well, but I felt that my mind 
was not in a normal state and that a change was near. I 
might even then, perhaps, have come to that state of despair 
to which I was brought fifteen years later, if it had not 
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been for a new experience in life whicb promised me 
safety — family life. 

' For a year I was' occupied witb arbitration, witb the 
schools, and with my ne'wspaper, and got so involved that 
I was harassed to death ; the struggle over the arbitration 
was so hard for me, my activity in the sdbools was so 
dubious to me, my shuffling in the newspaper became so 
repugnant to me, consisting as it did in for ever the same 
thing — ^in the desire to teach all people and to hide the 
feet that I did not know how or what to teach — that I fell 
ill, more with a mental than physical sickness, gave up 
everything, and started for the steppes to the Bashkirs 
to breathe a fresher air, to drink kiuniss, and live an animal 
life. 

After I returned I married. The new circumstances 
of a happy family life completely led me away from the 
search after the meaning of life as a whole. My life was 
concentrated at this time in my family, my wife and children, 
and consequently in the care for increasing the means of 
life. The effort to effect my own individual perfection, 
already replaced by the striving after general progress, 
was again changed into an effort to secure the particular 
happiness of my family. 

In this way fifteen years passed. In my writings I taught 
what for me was the only truth — that the object of 
life should be our highest happiness and that of our 
family. 

Thus I Hved ; but, five years ago, a strange state of 
mind began to grow upon me : I had moments of per- 
plexity, of a stoppage, as it were, of life, as if I did not 
know how I was to live, what I was to do, and I began to 
wander, and was a victim to low spirits. But this passed, 
and I continued to hve as before. Later, these periods of 
perplexity began to return more and more frequently, 
and invariably took the same fomn These stoppages of 
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life always presented themselves to me with the same 
questions : “ Why ? ” and “ What after ? ” 

At first it seemed to me that these were aimless, unmean- 
ing questions ; it seemed to me that all they asked about 
was well known, and that if at any time when I wished 
to find answers to them I could do so without much trouble 
— that just at that time I could not be bothered with this, 
but whenever I should stop to think them over I should 
find an answer. But th^e questions presented themselves 
to my mind with ever-increasing frequency, demanding 
an answer with still greater and greater persistence, and like 
dots grouped themselves into one black spot 

It was with me as it happens in the case of every mortal 
internal ailment — at first appear the insignificant symptoms 
of indisposition, disregarded by the patient ; then these 
sj'mptoms are repeated more and more frcquendy, till 
they merge in vmintemtpted sufiering. The sufferings 
increase, and the patient, before he has time to look around, 
is confronted with the fact that what he took for a mere 
indisposition has become more important to him than any- 
thing else on earth, that it is death ! 

This is exaaly what happened to me. I became aware 
that this was not a chance indisposition, but something 
very serious, and that if all these questions continued to 
recur, I should have to find an answer to them. And I tried 
to answer them. The questions seemed so foolish, so simple, 
so childish ; but no sooner had I taken hold of them and 
attempted to decide them than I was convinced, first, that 
they were neither, childish nor siUy, but were concerned 
with the deepest problems of life ; and, in the second place, 
that I could not decide them — could not* decide them, 
however I put my mind upon them. 

Before occupying myself with my Samara estate, with 
the education of my son, with the writing of books, I was 
boimd to know why I did these things. As long as I do 
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not know the reason “ why ” I cannot do anything, I 
cannot live. While thinking about the management of 
my household and estate, w'hich in these da}^ occupied 
much of my rime, suddenly this question came into my 
head : 

“ Well and good, I have now six thousand desyatins 
in the government of Samara, and three himdred horses — 
what then ? ” 

I was perfectly disconcerted, and knew not what to 
think- Another time, dwelling on the thought of how 
I should educate my children, I ask myself “ JV/iy ? ” 
Again, when considering by what means the well-being 
of the people might best be promoted, I suddenly exclaimed, 
“ But what concern have I wnth it ? ” When I thought of 
the fame which my works were gaining me, I said to 
myself : 

“Well, what if I should be more famous then Gogol, 
Pushkin, Shakespeare, Mohere — than . all the writers of 
the world — well, and what then 

I could find no reply. Such questions will not wait : 
they demand an immediate ansv'cr ; vnthout one it is 
impossible to Uve ; but answer there was none. 

I felt that the ground on which I stood v/as crumbling, 
that there was nothing for me to stand on, that what I 
had been living for was nothing, that I had no reason for 
living. . . . 

My life had come to a stop. I was able to breathe, to 
eat, to drink, to sleep, and I coidd not help breathing, 
eating, drinking, sleeping ; but there was no real life in 
me because I had not a single desire, the fulfilment of which 
I could feel to be reasonable. If I wished for anything, 
I knew beforehand that, were I to satisfy the vnsh, or were 
I not to satisfy it, nothing would come of it. Had a fairy 
appeared and offered me all I desired, I should not have 
known what to say. If I had, in moments of excitement, I 
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will, not say wishes, but the habits of former wishes, at 
calmer moments I knew that it was a delusion, that I really 
wished for nothing. I could not even ynsh to know the 
truth, because I guessed in what it consisted. 

The truth was, that life was meaningless. Every day 
of life, every step in it, brought me, as it were, nearer the 
precipice, and I saw dearly that before me there was nothing 
but ruin. And to stop was impossible ; to go back was 
impossible ; and it was impossible to shut my eyes so as 
not to see that there was nothing before me but suffering 
and actual death, absolute annihilation. 

Thus I, a healthy and a happy man, was brought to fed 
that I could live no longer — some irresistible force was 
dragging me onward to escape from life. I do not mean 
that I wanted to kill myself. 

The force that drew me away from life was stronger, 
fuller and more universal than any wish ; it was a force 
like that of my previous attachment to hfe, only in a contrary 
direction. With all ray force I struggled away from life. 
The idea of suidde came as naturally to me as formerly 
that of bettering my life. This thought was so attractive 
to me that I was compelled to practise upon myself a 
spedes of self-deception in order to avoid carrying it out 
too hastily. I was imwiliing to act hastily, only because 
I wanted to employ all my powers in dearing away the 
confusion of my thoughts ; if I should not dear them 
away, I could at any time kill myself. And here was I, 
a man fortunately situated, hiding away a cord, to avoid 
being tempted to hang myself by it to the transom between 
the dosets of my room, where I xmdressed alone every 
evening ; and I ceased to go hunting with a gun because it 
offered too easy a way of getting rid of life. I knew not 
what I wanted ; I was afraid of life ; I struggled to get 
away from it, and yet there was something I hoped for 
from it. 
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Such was the condition I had to come to, at a time 
when all the circumstances of my life were pre-eminently 
happy ones, and when I had not’ reached my fiftieth year. 
I had a good, loving and beloved wife, good children, and 
a large estate, which, without much trouble on my part, 
was growing and increasing ; I was more than ever respected 
by my 6iends and acquaintances ; I was praised by strangers, 
and could lay claim to having made my name famous 
without -much self-deception. Moreover, I was not mad 
or in an vmhealthy mental state ; on the contrary, I enjoyed 
a mental and physical strength which I have seldom found 
in men of my class and pursuits ; I could keep up with a 
peasant in mowing, and could continue mental labour 
for eight or ten houn at a stretch, without any evil conse- 
quences. And in this state of things it came to this — that 
I could not live, and as I feared death I was obliged to 
employ ruses against myself so as not to put an ^d to 
my life. 

The mental state in which I then was seemed to me 
summed up in the following : My life was a foolish and 
wicked joke played on me by someone. Notwithstanding 
the fact that I did not recognize a " Some one ” who may 
have created me, this conclusion that someone had wickedly 
and foolishly made a joke of me in bringing me into the 
world seemed to me the most natural of all conclusions. 

It was this that was tcnible ! And to get fi-ee firom 
this horror I was ready to kill myself. I felt a horror of 
what awaited me ; I knew that this horror was more 
horrible than the position itself, but I could not patiently 
await the end. However persuasive the argument might 
be that all the same a blood-vessel in the heart would be 
ruptured or something would burst and all be over, stiU I 
could not patiently await the end. The horror of the dark- 
ness was too great to bear, and I longed to free myself from 
it as speeddy as possible by a rope or a pistol ball. This 
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was the feeling that, above all, drew me to thinlr of 
suicide. . . . 


But. is it possible that I have overlooked something, 
that I have failed to understand something,” I asked myself ; 
may it not be that this state of despair is common among 

mpn ? ” 


And in every branch of human knowledge I sought 
an ei^lanation of the questions that tormented me ; I 
sought that explanation painfully and long, not out of 
mere curiosity ; I did not seek it indolently, but painfully, 
obstinately, day and night ; I sought it as a perishing man 
seeks safety, and I foimd nothing. 

I sought it in all branches of knowledge, and not only 
did I fail, but, moreover, I convinced m)"self that all those 
who had searched like myself had likewise found nothing ; 
and not only had found nothing, but had come, as I had, 
to the despairing conviction, that the only absolute know- 
ledge man can possess is this — that life is without meaning. 

I sought in all directions, and thanks to a life spent in 
study, and also to my connections with the learned world, 
the most accomplished scholars in all the various branches 
of knowledge were accessible to me, and they did not 
refuse to open to me all the sotnees of knowledge both in 
books and through personal intercourse. I knew all that 
learning could answer to the question, “ What is life ? ” . . . 

I had lost my way in the forest of human knowledge, 
in the light of the mathematical and experimental sciences 
which opened out for me clear horizons where there could 
be no house, and in the darkness of philosophy, plunging 
me into a greater gloom with every step I took, until I 
was at last persuaded that there was, and could be, no 


issue. 


* * * 


When I followed what seemed the bright light of learn- 
ing, I saw that I had only turned aside from the real question. 
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However alluring and clear were the horizons unfolded 
before me, however alluring it was to plunge into the 
infinity of these kinds of knowledge, I saw that the clearer 
they were the less did I need them, the less did they give 
me an answer to my question. 

Thus my wanderings over the fields of knowledge not 
only faded to cure me of my despair, but increased it. 
One branch of knowledge gave no answer at all to the 
problem of life ; another gave a direct answer which 
confirmed my despair, and showed that the state to which 
I had come was not the result of my going astray, of any 
mental disorder, but, on the contrary, it assured me that 
I was thinking rightly, that I was in agreement with 
the conclusions of the most powerful intellects among 
mankind. 

I could not be deceived. All is vanity. A misfortune 
to be bom. Death is better than life ; life’s burden must 
be got rid of. 

My position was terrible. I knew that firom the know- 
ledge which reason has gh'cn man, I could get no thin g 
but the denial of life, and fi:om faith nothing but the denial 
of reason, which last was even more impossible than the 
denial of life. By the knowledge founded on reason it 
was proved that life is an evil and that men know it to be 
so, that men may cease to live if they will, but that they 
have lived and the)' go on living — myself lived on, though 
I had long known that life was meaningless and evil. If 
I went by faith it resulted that, in order to understand the 
meaning of life, I should have to abandon reason, the very 
part of me that required a meaning in life ! . . . 

When I had come to this conclusion, I imdcrstood 
that it was useless to seek an answer to my question firom 
knowledge founded on reason, and that the answer given 
by this form of knowledge is only an indication that no 
answer can be obtained till the question is put differently — 
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till the question be made to include the relation between 
the finite and the infinite. I also understood that, however 
unreasonable and monstrous the answers given by faith, 
they have the advantage of bringing into every question 
the relation of the 'finite to the infinite, without which 
there can be no answer. 

However I may put the question. How am I to live ? 
the answer is, “ By the law of God.” 

Will anything real and positive come of my life, and 
what ? 

Eternal torment, or eternal bliss. 

What meaning is there not to be destroyed by death ? 

Union with an infinite God, paradise. 

In this way I was compelled to admit that, besides the 
reasoning knowledge, which I once thought the only true 
knowledge, there was in every Bving man another kind 
of knowledge, an unreasoning one — faith — ^which gives a 
possibility of living. . . , 

I was now ready to accept any faith that did not re- 
quire of me a direct denial of reason, for that would be 
to act a lie ; and I studied Buddhism and Mohammeda- 
nism in their books, and especially also Christianity, both 
in its writings and in the lives of its professors around 
me. 

I naturally turned my attention at first to the believers 
in my own immediate circle, to learned men, to orthodox 
divines, to the older monks, to the orthodox divines of a 
new shade of doctrine, the so-called New Christians, who 
preach salvation through faith in a Redeemer. I seized 
upon these believers, and asked them what they believed 
in, and what for them gave a meaning to life. 

No arguments were able to convince me of the sincerity 
of the faith of these men. Only actions, proving their 
conception of life to have destroyed the fear of poverty* 
illness and death, so strong in myself, could have con- 
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vinced me, and such actions I could' not see among the 
various behevers of our class. Such actions I saw, indeed, 
among the open infidels of my own class in life, but never 
among the so-called behevers of our class. 

I understood, then, that the feith of these men was not 
the faith which I sought ; that it was no feith at all, but 
only one of the Epicurean consolations of life. I imder- 
stood that this faith, if it could not really console, could at 
least soothe the repentant min d of a Solomon on his death- 
bed ; but that it could not serve the enormous majority of 
mankind, who arc bom, not to be comforted by the labours 
of others, but to create a life for themselves. For man- 
kind to hve, for it to continue to five and be conscious of 
the meaning of its life, all these milliards must have another 
and a true conception of faith. It was not, then; the fiict 
that Solomon, Schopenhauer and I had not killed our- 
selves, which convinced me that faith existed, but the fact 
that these milliards have lived and arc now Uving, carrying 
along with them on the impulse of their life both Solomon 
and ourselves. 

I began to draw nearer to the behevers, among the 
poor, the simple and the ignorant, the pilgrims, the monks, 
the raskolniks and the peasants. The doctrines of these 
men of the people, like those of the pretended behevers of 
my own class, were Christian. Here also much that was 
superstitious was mingled wtith the truths of Christianity, 
but with this difference, that the superstition of the behevers 
of our class was entirely imnecessary to them, and never 
influenced their lives beyond serving as a kind of Epiciuean 
distraction ; while the superstition of the beheving labour- 
ing class was so interwoven with their hves that it was 
impossible to conceive them without it — it was a necessary 
condition of their hving at all. The whole life of the 
behevers of our class was in flat contradiction 'with their 
6ith, and the whole life of the behevers of the people was 
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a confirmation of the meaning of life which their feith 
gave them. 

Thus I began to study the lives and the doctrines of the 
people, and the more I studied the more I became con- 
vinced that a true faith was among them, that their faith 
was for them a necessary thing, and’ alone gave them a 
mea nin g m life and a possibility of living. In direct opposi- 
tion to what I saw in our circle — where life "without feith 
was possible, and where not one in a thousand professed 
himself a behcver — amongst the people there was not a 
single imbeliever in a thousand. In direct opposition to 
what I saw in our circle — where a whole life is spent in 
idleness, amusement, and dissatisfaction with life — ^I saw 
among the people whole fives passed in heavy labour 
and unrepining content. In direct opposition to what I 
saw in our circle — men resisting and indignant with the 
privations and sufierings of their lot — ^the people unhesi- 
tatingly and unresistingly accepting iUness and sorrow, 
in the quiet and firm conviction that all these must be and 
could not be otherwise, and that all was for the best. In 
contradiction to the theory that the less learned we are 
the less we understand the meaning of fife, and see in our 
sufierings and death but an evil joke, these men of the people 
five, sufier, and draw near to death, in quiet confidence and 
oftenest with joy. In contradiction to the fact that an easy 
death, without terror or despair, is a rare exception in our 
dass, a death -which is imeasy, rebellious and sorrowful 
is among the people the rarest exception of aU. 

These people, deprived of ail that for us and for Solomon 
makes the only good in life, and experiencing at the same 
time the highest happiness, form the great majority of 
mankind. I looked more widely around me, I studied the 
fives of the past and contemporary masses of humamty, 
and I saw that, not two or three, or ten, but hundreds, 
thousands, milfions had so understood the mea ning of fife 
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that they were able both to live and to die. All these men, 
infinitely divided by manners, powers of mind, education 
and position, all alike in opposition to my ignorance, 
were well acq’' anted with the meaning of life and of death, 
quiedy laboured, endured privation and suffering, lived and 
died, and saw in all this, not a vain, but a good thing. 

I began to grow attached to these men. The more 
I learned of their lives, the lives of the living and of the 
dead of whom I read and heard, the more I liked them, 
and the easier I felt it so to live. I lived in this way during 
two years, and then there came a change which had long 
been preparing in me, and the symptoms of which I had 
always dimly felt ; the life of our circle of rich and learned 
men, not only became repulsive, but lost all meaning. 
All our actions, our reasoning, our science and art, all 
appeared to me in a new Hght. I understood that it was 
all child’s play, that it was useless to seek a meaning in it. 
The life of the working-classes, of the whole of mankind, 
of those that create Hfe, appeared to me in its true signi- 
ficance. I understood that this was life itself, and that the 
meaning given to this life Was true, and I accepted it. . . . 

When I remembered how these very doctrines had 
repelled me, how senseless they had seemed when pro- 
fessed by men whose lives were spent in opposition to 
them, and how these same doctrines had attrarted me and 
seemed reasonable when I saw men Hving in accordance 
with them, I tmderstood why I had once rejected them 
and thought them unmeaning, why I now adopted them 
and thought them full of meaning. I understood that I 
had erred, and how I had erred. I had erred, not so much 
through having thought incorrectly, as through having 
lived ill. I understood that the truth had been hidden firom 
me, not so much because I had erred in my reasoning, 
as because I had led the exceptional life of an epicure bent 
on satisf)nng the lusts of the flesh. I tmderstood that my 
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question, “ What is my life,” and the answer, “ An evil,” 
were in accordance with the truth of things. The mistake 
lay in my having applied to life . in general an answer 
which only concerned myself. I had asked what my own 
life was, and the answer was “ An evil and absurdity.” 
Exactly so, my life — a life of indulgence, of sensuality— was 
an absurdity and an evil ; and the answer, “ Life is meaning- 
less and e^” therefore, referred only to my own life, 
and not to human life in general. 

I understood the truth which I afterwards found in the 
Gospel : “ That men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil. For every man that doeth 
cvd hateth the light, neither comcth to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.” 

I understood that, for the meaning of life to be under- 
stood, it was necessary first that life should be something 
more than evil and meaningless, and afterwards that there 
should be the light of reason to understand it. I under- 
stood why I had so long been circling round this self- 
evident truth without apprehending it, and that if we would 
think and speak of the life of mankind, we must think and 
speak of that life as a whole, and not merely of the life of 
certain parasites on it. 

This truth was always a truth, as 2X2=4, but I had 
not accepted it, because, besides acknowledging 2X2=4, 
I should have been obliged to acknowledge that I was 
evil. It was of more importance to me to feel that I was 
good, more binding on me, than to believe 2X2=4- 1 
loved good men, I hated myself, and I accepted truth. 
Now it was all clear to me. . . . 

My conviction of the error into which all knowledge 
■ based on reason must fall assisted me in fireeing myself 
from the seductions of idle reasoning. The conviction 
that a knowledge of truth can be gained only by living 
led me to doubt tiie justness of my own life ; but I had 
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only to get out of my own particukr groove, and look 
around me, to observe the simple life of the real working- 
class, to understand that such a life was the only real one. 
I understood that, if I wished to imderstand life and its 
meaning, I must live, not the life of a parasite, but a real 
life *, and, accepting the meaning given to it by the com- 
bined lives of those that really form the great human whole, 
submit it to a close examination. 

At the time I am speaking of, the following was my 
position : 

During the whole of that year, when I was asking myself 
almost every minute whether I should or should not put 
an end tO'it aU with a cord or a pistol, during the time 
my mind was occupied with the thoughts which I have 
described, my heart was oppressed by a tormenting feeling. 
This feeling I cannot describe otherwise than, as a searching 
after God. 

This search after a God was not an act of my reason, 
but a feeling, and I say this advisedly, because it was opposed 
to my way of thinking ; it came &om the heart. It was a 
feeling of dread, or orphanhood, of isolation amid things 
all apart from me, and of hope in a help I knew not from 
whom. 

I remember one day in the early spring-time I was 
alone in the forest listening to the woodland sounds, and 
thinking only of one thing, the same of which I had 
constantly thought for two years — was again seeking 
for a God. 

I said to myself ; 

“ Very good, there is no God, there is none with a 
reality apart from my owm imaginings, none as real as my 
own life — there is none such. Nothing, no miracles can 
prove there is, for miracles only exist in my own unreason- 
able imagination.” 

And then I asked myself : 
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“ But my idea of the God whom I seek, whence conies 
it?” 

And again, at this thought arose the joyous billows of 
life. All around me seemed to revive; to have a new mean- 
ing. My joy, though, did not last long. Reason continued 
its work : 

“ The idea of a God is not God. The idea is what goes 
on within myself ; the idea of God is an idea which I am 
able to rouse in my mind or not as I choose ; it is not what 
I seek, something without which life could not be.” 

Then again all seemed to die aroimd and within me, and 
again I wished to kill myself. 

After this I began to retrace the process which had 
gone on within myself, the hundred times repeated dis- 
couragement and revival. I remembered that I had lived 
only when I believed in a God. As it was before, so it was 
now ; I had only to know God, and I lived ; I had only 
to forget Him, not to beheve in Him, and I died. 

What was this discouragement and revival ? I do not 
live when I lose faith in the existence of a God ; I should 
long ago have killed myself, if I had not had a dim hope 
of finding Him. I really live only when I am conscious 
of Him and seek Him. “ What more then, do I seek ? ” 
A voice seemed to cry within me, “ This is He, He without 
whom there is no life. To know God and to live are one. 
God is hfe.” 

Live to seek God, and life will not be without God. 
And stronger than ever rose up life within and around me, 
and the light that then shone never left me again. 
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M an’s whole lipe is a continual conthadiction of 
■what he knows to be his duty. This contradiction 
prevails in every department of life, in the econ- 
omical, the pohtical and the international. As though 
his intelligence were forgotten and his faith temporarily 
eclipsed — for he must have faith, else would his life have 
no permanence — he acts in direct opposition to the dictates 
of his conscience and his common sense. 

In our economical and intemational relations we are 
guided by the fundamental principles of bygone ages — 
principles quite contradictory to our mental attitude and 
the conditions of our present life. 

It was right for a nun who believed in the di'vine origin 
of slavery, and in its necessity, to live in the relation of a 
master to his slaves. But is such a life possible in these 
days ? A man of antiquity might bcheve himself justified 
in taking advantage of his fellow-man, oppressing him for 
generations, merely because he beheved in diversity of 
origin, noble or base, descent from Ham or Japheth. Not 
only have the greatest philosophers of ancient times, the 
teachers of mankind, Plato and Aristotle, justified the 
existence of slavery and adduced proofi of its Icgahty, but 
no longer than three centmics ago those who described an 
ideal state of society could not picture it -without slaves. 

In ancient times, and even in the Middle Ages, it was 
honestly thought that men were not bom cqu^, that the 
men worthy of respert were only Persians, only Greeks, 
only Romans, or only Frenchmen ; but no one beheves 
it now. And the enthusiastic advocates of the principles of 
'■ From The Kingdom of God . 
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aristocracy and patriotism at this present day cannot believe 
in their own statements. 

We all know, and cannot help knowing, even if we had 
.never heard it defined and never attempted to define it 
ourselves, that we all possess an inherent conviction deep in 
our hearts of rhe truth of that fimdamental doctrine of 
Christianity, that we are all children of one Father, yea, 
every one of us, wheresoever we may hve, whatsoever 
language we may speak ; that we are all brothers, subject 
only to the law of love implanted in our hearts by our 
common Father. 

Whatever may be the habits of thought or the degree of 
education of a man of our time, whether he be an educated 
hberal, whatsoever his shade of opinion, a philosopher, 
whatsoever may be his system, a scientist, an economist 
of any of the various schools, an uneducated adherent of 
any rehgious faith — every man in these days knows that 
in the matter of life and worldly goods all men have equal 
rights ; that no man is either better or worse than his 
fellow-men, but that all"^en are bom free and equal. 
Every man has an instinctive assurance of this fact, and yet 
he sees his fcUow-beings divided into two classes, the one 
in poverty and distress, which labours and is oppressed, 
the other idle, tyrannical, luxurious ; and not only does 
he see all this, but, whether voluntarily or otherwise, he 
falls in line with one or the other of these divisions — a 
course repugnant to his reason. Hence he must suffer both 
firom his sense of the incongruity and his own share in it. 

Whether he be master or slave, a man in these days is 
forever haunted by this distressing inconsistency between 
his ideal and the actual fact, nor can he fail to perceive the 
suffering that springs therefrom. 

The masses — that is to say, the majority of mankind, 
who suffer and toil, their lives dull and uninteresting, never 
enlivened by -a ray of brighmess, enduring numberless 
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privations — ^are those who recognize most clearly the sharp 
contrasts between what is and what ought to be, between 
the professions of mankind and their actions. 

Tliey know that they work like slaves, that they are 
perishing in want and in darkness, that they may min ister 
to the plcasmres of the minority. And it is this very con- 
sciousness that enhances its bitterness ; indeed, it con- 
stitutes the essence of their suffering. 

A slave in old times knew that he was a slave by birth, 
whereas the working-man of our day, while he feels, 
himself to be a slave, knows that he ought not to be one, 
and suffers the tortures of Tantalus from his unsatisfied 
yearning for that which not only could be granted him, 
but which is really his due. The sufferings of the wotldng- 
classcs that spring from the contradictions of their fete arc 
magnified tenfold by the envy and hatred which arc the 
nattual finits of the sense of these contradictions. 

A working-man in our period, even though his work 
may be less fatiguing than the labour of the ancient slave, 
and even were he to succeed in obtaining the eight-hour 
system and twelve-ahd-sbcpencc a day, stiU has the worst 
of it, because he manufactures objects which he will never 
use or enjoy — he is not working for himself; he works 
in order to grarif)' the luxurious and idle, to increase the 
wealth of the capitalist, the mill-owner, or manufacturer. 
He knows that all this goes on in a world where men 
acknowledge certain propositions such as the economic 
principle that labour is wealth, that it is an act of injustice 
to employ another man’s labour for one’s own benefit, 
that an illegal act is punishable by law, in a world, more- 
over, where the doctrine of Christ is professed — that 
doctrine which teaches us that all men are brothers, and 
that it is the duty of a man to serve his neighbour and to 
take no unfair advantage of him. 

He realizes all this, and must suffer keenly from the 
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shocking contradiction between the world as it should be 
and the world as it is. “ According to what I am told 
and what I hear men profess,” says a working-man to 
h i m self, “ I ought to be a free man equal to any other 
man, and loved ; I am a slave, hated and despised.” Then 
he in his turn is filled with hatred, and seeks to escape firom 
his position, to overthrow the enemy that oppresses bim, 
and to get the upper hand himself. 

They say : “ It is wrong for a workman to "wish himself' 
in the place of a capitalist, or for a poor man to envy the 
rich.” But this is folse. If this were a world where God 
had ordained masters and slaves, rich and poor, it would 
be wrong for the working-man or the poor man to wish 
himself in the place of the rich : but this is not so ; he 
wishes it in a world which professes the doctrine of the 
Gospel, whose first principle is embodied in the relation 
of the son to the Father, and consequently of fimtemity 
and equality. And however reluctant men may be to 
acknowledge it, they cannot deny that one of the first 
conditions of Christian life is love, expressed, not in words, 
but in deeds. 

The man of education suffers even more firom these 
inconsistencies. If he has any faith whatever he believes, 
perhaps, in fraternity — at least in the sentiment h umani ty ; 
and if not in the sentiment humanity, then in justice ; 
and if not in justice, then surely in science ; and he cannot 
help knowing all the while that the conditions of his life 
are opposed to every principle of Christianity, h uman ity, 
justice and science. 

He knows that the habits of life in which he has been 
bred, and whose abandonment would cause him much 
discomfort, ran only be supported by the weary and often 
suicidal labour of the down-trodden working-class — that is, 
by the open infiacrion of those principles of Ch ri s Oam ty, 
hmnanity, justice and even of science (political science). 
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in which he professes to believe. He affirms his faith in 
the principles of firatemity, humanity, justice and political 
science, and yet the oppression of the working-class is an 
indispensable factor in his daily life, and . he constantly 
employs it to attain his own ends in spite of his principles ; 
and he not only lives in this manner, but he devotes all 
his energies to maintain a system which is directly opposed 
to all his beliefs. 

We are brothers : but every morning my brother or 
my sister performs for me the most menial offices. We 
arc brothers : but I must have my morning dgar, my sugar, 
my mirror, or what not — objects whose manufacture has 
of^ cost my brothers and sisters their health, yet I do not 
for that reason forbear to use these things ; on the contrary, 
I even demand them. We are brothers : and yet I support 
myself by working in some bank, commercial house, or 
shop, and am always trying to raise the price of the necessi- 
ties of life for my brothers and sisters. We arc brothers : 
I receive a salary for judging, convicting, and punishing 
the thief or the prostitute, whose existence is the natural 
outcome of my own system of life, and I fully realize that 
I should neither condemn nor punish. We are all brothers : 
yet I make my living by collecting taxes from the poor, 
that the rich may live in luxury and idleness. We are 
brothers : and yet I receive a salary for preaching a pseudo- 
Chrisdan doctrine, in which I do not myself believe, thus 
hindering men from discovering the true one ; I receive a 
salary as priest or bishop for deceiving people in a matter 
which is of vital importance to them. We are brothers : 
but I make my brother pay for all my services, whether 
I write books for him, educate him , or prescribe for him 
as a physician. We are all brothers : but I receive a salary 
for fitting myself to be a miudercr, for le arnin g the art 
of war, or for manufacturing arms and ammunition and 
building fortresses. 
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The whole existence of our upper classes is utterly con- 
tradictory, and the more sensitive a man's nature the more 
painful is the incongruity. 

A man with a sensitive conscience can enjoy no peace 
of mind in such a life. Even supposing that he succeeds in 
stifling the reproaches of his conscience, he is sdll unable 
to conquer his fears. 

Those men and women of the dominant classes who have 
hardened themselves, and have succeeded in stifling their 
consciences, must still suffer through their fear of the 
hatred they inspire. They arc quite well aware of its 
existence among the labouring classes ; they know that 
it can never die ; they know, too, that the working-men 
realize the deceits practised upon them, and the abuses 
that they endure ; that they have started organizations 
to throw off the yoke, and to take vengeance on their 
oppressors. The happiness of the upper classes is poisoned 
by fear of the impending calamity, foreshadowed by 
the unions, the strikes, and First of May demonstrations. 
Recognizing the calamity that threatens them, their fear 
turns to defiance and hatred. They know that if they 
relax for one moment in this conflict with the oppressed, 
they arc lost, because their slaves, already embittered, grow 
more and more so with every day’s oppression. The 
oppressors, though they may sec it, cannot cease to oppress. 
They realize that they themselves arc doomed from the 
moment they abate one jot of their severity. So they go 
on in their career of oppression, notwithstanding their 
affectation of interest in the welfare of the working-men, 
the eight-hour system, the laws restricting the labour of 
women and children, the pensions and the rewards. All 
this is mere pretence, or at best the natural anxiety of the 
master to keep his slave in good condition ; but the slave 
remains a slave all the while, and the master, who cannot 
live without the slave, is less willing than ever to set him 
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free. The governing classes find, themselves in regard to 
the working-men very much in the position of one who 
has overthrown his opponent, and who holds him down, 
not so much because he does not choose to let him escape, 
but because he knows that should he for one moment 
lose his hold on him, he would lose his own hfe, for the 
vanquished man is infuriated, and holds a knife in his hand. 

Hence our wealthy classes, whether their^ consciences 
be tender or hardened, cannot enjoy the advantages they 
have wrung from the poor, as did the ancients, who were 
convinced of the justice of their position. All the pleasures 
of Hfe are poisoned either by remorse or fear. 

Such is the economic inconsistency. Still- more striki ng 
is that of the civil power. 

A man is trained first of all in habits of obedience to 
State laws. At the present time every act of our lives 
is tmder the supervision of the State, and in accordance 
with its dictates a man marries and is divorced, rean his 
children, and in some countries accepts the reHgion it 
prescribes. What is this law, then, that determines the 
life of mankind ? Do men beheve in it ? Do they consider 
it true ? Not at all. In most cases they recognize its 
injustice, they despise it, and yet they obey it. It was fit 
that the ancients should obey their law. It was chiefly 
rehgious, and they sincerely beheved it to be the only 
true law, to which all men owed obedience. Is that the 
case with us ? We cannot refuse to acknowledge that the 
law of our State is not the eternal law, but only one of 
the many laws of many States, all equally imperfect, and 
frequendy wholly false and uiyust — a law that has been 
openly discussed in all its aspects by the pubHc press. It 
was fit that the Hebrew should obey his laws, since he never 
doubted that the finjger of God Himself had traced them ; 
or for the Roman, who beHeved that he received them 
from the nymph Egeria ; or even for those peoples who 
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the same, who welcome the birth of every wholesome ^ 
and profitable thought with joy and pride, from whatsoever 
quarter of the globe it may spring, regardless of race or 
creed ; we, who love not only the philanthropists, the 
poets, the philosophers and the scientists of other lands ; 
we, who t^e as much pride in the heroism of a Father 
Damiqi as if it was our own ; we, who love the French, 
the Germans, the Americans and the English, not only 
esteeming their qualities, but ready to rneet them with 
cordial friendship ; we, who not only would be shocked 
to consider war with them in the light of an exploit — 
when we picture to oiurselves the possibility that at some 
future day a difference may arise between us that can only 
be reconciled by murder, and that any one of us may be 
called upon to play his part in an inevitable tragedy — ^we 
shudder at the thought 

Europe maintains under arms at the present time more 
soldiers than were in the field during the great wars of 
Napoleon. Every dtizen on our continent, with a few 
exceptions, is forced to spend several years in the barracks. 
Fortresses, arsenals, men-of-war are built, new firearms 
are invented, which in a short time arc replaced by others, 
because science, which should always be devoted to the 
promotion of human welfrre, contributes, it must be 
regretfully acknowledged, to human destruction, inventing 
ever new means of killing greater numbers of men in the 
shortest possible time. 

“ In these stupendous preparations for slaughter, and 
in the maintenance of these vast numbers of troops, hundreds 
of millions are yearly expended — sums diat would suffice 
to educate the masses, and to carry on the most important 
works of public improvement, thereby contributing 
toward a perfect solution of the social problem. 

“ Therefore, notwithstanding all our scientific victories, 
Europe finds herself in this respect not one whit better 
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off than she was in the most barbarous times of the Middle 
Ages. Everyone laments a state of things which is neither 
war nor peace, and longs to be delivered from it. The 
heads of governments emphatically affirm that they desire 
peace, and eagerly emulate each other in their pacific 
utterances, but almost immediately thereafter they propose 
to the legislative assemblies measures for increasing the 
armament, asserting that they take these precautions for 
the preservation of peace. 

“ But this is not the sort of peace we care for, and the 
nations are not deceived by it. True peace has for its 
foundation mutual confidence, whereas these appalhng 
armaments show, if not a declared hosdHty, at least a 
secret distrust among the different nations. What should 
we say of a man who, wishing to show his fiicndly feelings 
to his neighbour, should invite him to consider a certain 
scheme, holding a loaded pistol while he unfolds it before 
him ? 

“It is this monstrous contradiction between the assur- 
ances of peace and the military policy of the govern- 
ments, that good citizens wish to put an end to, at any 
cost. 

One is amazed to Icam that there are 60,000 suicides 
reported in Europe, not including Turkey and. Russia, 
every year, and these are all well-substantiated cases ; but 
it would be far more remarkable if the number were less. 
Any man in these rimes who investigates the antagonism 
between his convictions and his actions, finds himself in a 
desperate plight. Setting aside the many other contra- 
dictions between actual life and conviction which abound 
in the life of a man of the present day, to view the military 
situation in Europe in the Hght of its profession of Chris- 
tianity is enough to make a man doubt the existence of 
human reason, and drive him to escape from a barbarous 
and insane world by putting an end to his own hfe. 
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Fully to realize tlik is enough, to drive one to madness 
and to suicide, and this is but too common an occurrence, 
especially among soldiers. 

A moment’s reflection shows us why this seems an 
inevitable conclusion. 

It explains the frightful intensity with which men plunge 
into all kinds of dissipation — ^winc, tobacco, cards, newspaper 
reading, travel, all manner of shows and pleasures. They 
pursue all these amusements in deadly earnest, as if they 
were serious avocations, as indeed they are. If men pos- 
sessed none of these distractions, half of them would kill 
themselves out of hand, for to live a life that is made up 
of contradictions is simply unbearable, and such is the hfe 
that most of us lead at the present day. We are hving in 
direct contradiction to our iiunost convictions. This 
contradiction is evident both in economic and in pohtical 
relations ; it is manifested most unmistakably in the incon- 
sistency of the acknowledgment of the Christian law of 
brotherly love and military conscription, which obhges 
men to hold themselves in readiness to take each other’s 
lives — in short, every man to be at once a Christian and a 
gladiator. ... 

The efforts which the educated men of the upper classes 
are making to silence the growing consciousness that the 
present system of life must be changed, are constantly on 
the increase, while life itself, continuing to develop and to 
become more complex without changing its direction, as it 
increases the incongruities and suffering of human existence, 
brings men to the extreme limit of this contradiction. An 
example of this uttermost limit is found in the general 
military conscription. 

It is usimlly supposed that this conscription, together 
with the increasing armaments and the consequent increase 
of the taxes and national debts of all countries, are the 
accidental results of a certain crisis in European affairs, 
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which might he obviated by certain poHdcal combiiutions, 
without change of the interior life. 

This is utterly erroneous. The general conscription is 
nothing but an internal contradiction which has crept 
into the social life-conception, and which has only become 
evident because it has arrived at its utmost limits at a period 
when men have attained a certain degree of material 
development. 

The social life-conception transfers the significance of 
life firom the individual to mankind in general, through 
the unbroken continuity of the family, the tribe, and ^e 
. State. 

According to the sodal life-conception it is supposed 
that as the significance of life is comprised in the sum total 
of mankind, each individual will of his own accord sacri- 
fice his interests to those of the whole. This in fact Ijas 
always been the case with certain aggregates, like the family 
or the tribe. 

But the more complex became societies, the larger they 
grew — conquest especially contributing to unite men in 
social organizations — the more individuals would be found 
striving to attain their ends at the expense of their fellow- 
men ; and thus the necessity for subjugation by power, or, 
in other words, by violence, became more and more 
firequent. 

The advocates of the social life-conception usually 
attempt to combine the idea of authority, otherwise violence, 
with that of moral influence ; but such a union is utterly 
impossible. 

The result of moral influence upon man is to change 
his desires, so that he willingly complies with what is 
required of him. A man who yields to moral influence 
takes pleasure in conforming his actions to its laws ; whereas 
authority, as the word is commonly understood, is a means 
of coercion, by which a man is forced to act in opposition 
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to his wishes. A man who submits to authority does not 
do as he pleases, he yields to compulsion, and in order to 
force a man to do something for which he has an aversion, 
the threat of physical violence, or violence itself, must be 
employed : he may be deprived of his liberty, flogged, 
mutilated, or he may be threatened with these punishments. 
And this is what constitutes power both in the past and in 
the present. 

Despite the unremitting efibrts of rulers to conceal 
these facts, and to attribute a diSerent significance to 
authority, it simply means the rope and chain wherewith 
a man is boimd and dragged, the lash wherewith he is 
flogged, the knife or axe wherewith his limbs, nose, ears, 
and head are hewed oflf Authority is either the menace 
or the perpetration of these acts. This was the practice in the 
times of Nero and Genghis Khan, and is still in force even 
in the most liberal governments, like the republics of 
France and America. If men submit to authority, it is 
only because they fear that if they were to resist, they would 
be subjected to violence. AH the requisitions of the State, 
such as the payment of taxes and the fulfilment of pubUc 
duties, the submission to penalties in the form of exile, 
fines, etc, to which men seem to yield volimtarily, arc 
alwa}^ enforced by the physical threat or the reality of 
ph}'sical punishment. 

Physied violence is the basis of authority. 

It is the military organization that makes it possible 
to inflict physical violence, that organization wherein 
the entire armed force acts as one man, obeying a single 
wtU. This assemblage of armed men, submitting to one 
will, fonhs what is called an army. The army has ever 
been and still is the basis of an authority, vested in the 
commanding generals ; and the most engrossing interest 
of every sovereign, fi^om the Roman Caesars, to the Russian 
and German emperors, has always been to protect and 
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flatter the army, for they realize that when the armv is on 
their side, power is also in their hands. 

It is the drilling and the increase of the troops required 
for the maintenance of authority which has brought into 
the social life-conception an element of dissolution. 

As its power increases in measure of its duration, State 
authority, though it may eradicate internal violence, intro- 
duces into life other and new forms of violence, always 
increasing in intensity. And though the violence of 
authority in the State is less striking than that of individual 
members of society toward each other, its principal mani- 
festation being not that of strife, but of oppression, it 
exists none the less, and in the highest degree. 

It cannot be otherwise ; for not only does the possession 
of authority corrupt men, but, either from design or 
unconsciously, rulers are always striving to reduce their 
subjects to £he lowest degree of weakness — for the more 
feeble the subject, the less the effort required to subdue 
him. 

Therefore violence employed against the oppressed is 
pushed to its utmost liniit, just stopping short of killing 
the hen that lays the golden egg. But if the hen has ceased 
to lay, like the American Indians, the fiji Islanders, or the 
Negroes, then it is killed, despite the sincere protests of the 
philanthropists against that mode of procedure. 

The most condusive proof of this assertion, at the present 
time, is the position of the working-men, who arc in truth 
simply vanquished men. 

Despite all the pretended efforts of the upper dasscs to 
lighten their position, all the working-men of the world 
are subjected to an immutable iron rule, which prescribes 
that they shall have scarcely enough to live upon, in order 
that their necessities may urge them to unremitting toil, 
the fruits of which are to be enjoyed by their masters, in 
other words, their conquerors. 
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It has always been the case that, after the long con- 
tinuance and growth of power, the advantages accruing 
to those who have submitted to it have failed, while the 
disadvantages have multiplied. 

But until lately they have been unaware of the fact, 
and for the most part have innocently beheved that govern- 
ments were instituted for their benefit, to presers^e them 
from destruction, and that to permit the idea that men might 
hve without governments would be a thought sacrilegious 
beyond expression ; it would be the doctrine of anarchy, 
with all its attendant horrors. 

Men beheved, as in something so thoroughly proved 
that it needed no further testimony, that as all nations 
had hitherto developed into the State form, this was to 
remain the indispensable condition for the development 
of mankind forever. 

And so it has gone on for hundreds, nay, thousands 
of years, and the governments, that is to say, their repre- 
sentatives, have endeavoured, and still go on endeavouring, 
to preserve this delusion among the people. 

As it w'as during the time of the Roman emperors, 
so it is now. Although the idea of the tiselessness, and 
even of the detriment, of power enters more and more 
into the consciousness of men, it might endure forever, 
if governments did not think it necessary to increase the 
armies in order to support their authority. 

It is the popular behef that governments increase armies 
as a means of defence against other nations, forgetting 
that troops are principally needed by governments to 
protect them against their own enslaved subjects. 

This has alwa^'s been necessary, and Im growm more 
so wdth the spread of education, the increase of intercourse 
among different nationalities ; and at the present time, 
in view of the communist, socialist, anarchist and labour 
movements, it is a more mgent necessity than ever. Govern- 
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ments realize this fact, and increase their principal means 
of defence — the disciplined army. 

If a working-man has no land, if he is not allowed to 
enjoy the natural right possessed by every man, to draw 
from the soil the means of subsistence for himself and his 
family, it is not so because the people oppose it, but because 
the right to grant or to withhold this privilege from working- 
men is given to certain individuals— namely, to the landed 
proprietors. And this unnatural order of things is main- 
tained by the troops. If the enormous wealth earned and 
saved by working-men is not regarded as common property, 
but as something to be enjoyed by the chosen few ; if 
certain men are invested with the power of levying taxes 
on labour, and with the right of using that money for 
whatsoever purposes they deem necessary ; if the strikes 
of the working-men are suppressed, and the trusts of the 
capitalists are encouraged ; if certain men are allowed to 
choose in the matter of religious and civil education and the 
instruction of children ; if to certain others the right is 
given to frame laws which all men must obey, and if they 
are to ctyoy the control of human life and property — all 
this is not because the people wish it, or because it has 
come about in the course of nature, but because the govern- 
ments will have it so for their own advantage and that of 
the ruling classes ; and all this is accompHshed by means of 
physical violence. 

If every man is not yet aware of this, he will find it 
out whenever attempts are made to change the present 
order of things. 

And therefore all the governments and the ruling classes 
stand in need of troops above all things, in order to main- 
tain a system of life which, far from having developed 
from the needs of the people, is often detrimental to them, 
and is only advantageous for the government and the 
ruling classes. 
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Every government requires troops to enforce obedience, 
that it may profit by the labour of its subjects. But no 
government exists alone : side by side with it stands the 
government of the adjacent country, which is also profiting 
by the enforced labour of its subjects, and ever ready to 
poimcc upon its neighbour and take possession of the goods 
which it has won firom die labour of its own subjects. 
Hence it is that every government needs an army, not only 
for home use, but to guard its plunder firom foreign depre- 
dations. Thus each government finds itself obliged to 
outdo its neighboiur in the increase of its army, and, as 
Montesquieu said one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
expansion of armies is a veritable contagion. 

One State makes additions to its army in order to over- 
awe its own subjects ; its neighbour takes alarm, and 
straightway follows the example. 

Armies have reached the millions which they now 
number not only from the fear of foreign invasion ; the 
increase was first caused by the necessity for putting down 
all attempts at rebellion on the part of the suljects of the 
State. The causes for the expansion of armies are con- 
temporary, the one depending on the other ; armies 
arc needed against intcr^ attempts at revolt, as well as 
for external defence. The one depends upon the other. 
The despotism of governments increases exactly in pro- 
portion to the increase of their strength and their internal 
successes, and their foreign aggression with the increase 
of internal despotism. 

General military conscription is the last step in the 
process of coercion required by governments for the 
support of the whole structure; for subjects it is the 
extreme hmit of obedience. It is the keystone of the arch 
that supports the walls, the abstraction of which would 
destroy the whole ftbric. The time has come when the 
ever-growing abuses of governments, and their mutual 
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contests, have required from all their subjects not only 
material but moral sacrifices, till each man pauses and asks 
himself. Can I make these sacrifices? ^d for -whose 
sake am I to make them ? These sacrifices are demanded 
' in the name of the State. In the name of the State I am 
asked to give up all that makes Jife dear to a man— peace, 
family, safety and personal dignity. What, then, is this 
State in -whose name such appalling sacrifices are demanded ? 
And of what use is it.? 

We are told that the State is necessary, in the fiirst place, 
because were it not for that no man would be safe from 
-violence and the attacks of -wicked men ; in the second 
place, without the State we shoxdd be like savages, possessing 
neither religion, morals, educarion, instruction, commerce, 
means of communication, nor any other social institutions ; 
and, in the third place, because -without the State we should 
be subject to the invasion of the neighbouring nations. 

“ Were it not for the State,” we are told, " we should 
be subjected to violence and to the attacks of evil men 
in our own land.”. 

But who are these evil men from whose -violence and 
attacks the go-vemment and the army saves us ? If such 
men existed three or four centuries ago, when men prided 
themselves on their military skill and strength of arm, 
when a man proved his valour by killing his fellow-men, 
we find none such at the present time : men of our time 
neidicr use nor carry- weapons, and, believing in the pre- 
cepts of humanity and pity fr>r their neighbours, they are 
as desirous for peace and a quiet life as we arc ourselves. 
Hence this extraordinary class of marauders, against whom 
the State might defend us, no longer exists. 

One might say quite the reverse no-wadays, for the 
acti-vity of governments, "with their antiquated and merciless 
methods of punisWent, their galleys, prisons, gallows and 
guillotines, so fir below the general plane of morality, 
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tends rather to lower the standard of morals than to elevate 
it, and therefore rather to increase than to lessen the number 
of criminals. 

It is said that “ widiout the State there would be no 
institutions, educational, moral, religious, or international ; 
there would be no means of communication. Were it 
not for the State, we should be without organizations 
necessary to all of us.” 

An argmnent like this could only have had a basis several 
centuries ago. If there ever was a time when men had so 
Httle international communication, and were so unused 
to intercourse or interchange of thought that they could 
not come to an agreement on matters of general interest — 
commercial, industrial or economical — without the assist- 
ance of the State, such is not the case at present. The widely 
diffused means of communication and transmission of 
thought have achieved this result — that when the modem 
man desires to found societies, assemblies, corporations, 
congresses, scientific, economical or poUtical institutions, 
not only can he easily dispense with the assistance of 
governments, but in the majority of cases governments 
are more of a hindrance than a help in the pursuit of such 
objects. 

Since the end of the last century almost every progressive 
movement on the part of mankind has been not only 
discouraged, but invariably hampered, by governments. 
Such was the case with the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, torture and slavery; with the establishment of 
fireedom of the press and hberty of meeting. Furthermore, 
State authorities and governments nowadays not only 
do not co-operate, but they directly hinder the activity by 
means of which men work -out new forms of life. The 
solution of labour and land questions, of political and 
religious problems, is not only tmencomaged, but distinctly 
opposed, by the government authority. 


\ 
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" If there •were no State and government audiority, 
nations wordd be subjugated by their neighbours.” 

It is not wordi while to answer this last argument It 
refutes itself. 

We are told that the government and its armies arc 
necessary for our defence against the neighbouring. States 
which might subject us. But all the governments say this 
of one another ; and yet we know that every European 
nation professes the same principles of liberty and fraternity, 
and therefore needs no defence against its neighbour. But 
if one speaks of defence against barbarians, then one per 
cent, of the troops under arms at the present time would 
suffice. It is not only that the increase of armed force frils 
to protect us from danger of attack from our neighbours, 
it actually provokes the very attack which it deprecates. 

Hence no man who reflects on the significance of the 
State, in, whose name he is required to sacrifice his peace, 
his safety, and his life, can escape the conviction that there 
is no longer any reasonable grotmd for such sacrifices. . . . 

The Christian nations of the present day arc in a position 
no less cruel than that of pagan times. In many respccte, 
especially in the matter of oppression, their position has 
grown worse. In the former the external aspect of cruelty 
and slavery corresponded with the inner consciousness of 
men, a cordbrmity which only increased as time went on ; 
in the latter the external condition of cruelty and slavery 
is in utter contradiction to the Christian consciousness of 
men, a contradiction which grows more and more striking 
every year. 

The misery and sufiering resulting therefrom seem so 
useless. It is like prolor^ed suffering in child-labour. 
Everything is ready for the coming life, and yet no life 
appears. 

Apparently the situation is without deliverance. It 
would indeed be so were it not that to .men, and therefore 
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to the wodd, there has been vouchsafed, the capacity for a 
loftier conception of life, which has the power to set free, 
and at once, ftom ail fetters, however firmly riveted. 

And this is the Christian life-conception presented to 
men eighteen hundred years ago. 

A man has but to understand his life as Christianity 
teaches him to imdcrstand it ; diat is, he must realize that 
it docs not belong to himself, not to his femily, nor to the 
State, but to Him who sent him into the world ; he must 
therefore know that it is his duty to live, not in accordance 
with the law of his own personality, nor of that of his femily 
or State, but to fulfil the infinite law of Him who gave 
him life, in order to feel himself so entirely fi’ce from all 
human authority that he will cease to regard it as a possible 
obstacle. 

A man needs but to realize that the object of his life is 
the fulfilment of God’s law ; then the pre-eminence of 
that law, claiming as it does his entire allegiance, will of 
necessity invalidate the authority and restrictions of all 
human laws. 

The Christian who contemplates that law of love im- 
planted in every human soul, and quickened by Christ, 
the only guide for all mankind, is set free firom human 
authority. 

A Christian may stiffer from external violence, may be 
deprived of his personal fireedom, may be a slave to his 
passions — the man who commits sin is die slave of the sin — 
but he cannot be controlled or coerced by threats into 
committing an act contrary to his consciousness. He 
cannot be forced to this, because the privations and suffer- 
ings that are so powerful an influence over men who hold 
the social life-conception have no influence whatever over 
him. The privations and suiEcrings that destroy the material 
welfere which is the object of the social life-conception 
produce no effect upon die welfere of' the Christian’s life. 
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which rests on the consciousness that he is doing God’s 
will— nay, they may even serve to promote that welfare 
when they are visited upon him for fulfilling that will. 

A Christian, therefore, who submits to the inner, the 
divine law, is not only unable to execute the biddings of 
the outward law when they are at variance with his con- 
sciousness of God’s law of love, as in the case of the demands 
made upon him by the government ; but he cannot 
acknowledge the obhgation of obeying any individual 
whomsoever, cannot acknowledge himself to be what is 
called a subjecL For a Christian to promise to subject 
himself to any government whatsoever — a subjection 
which may be considered the foundation of State life — is 
a direct negation of Christianity ; since an individual 
who promises beforehand to obey imphdtly every law 
that men may enact, by that promise utters an emphatic 
denial of Christianity, whose very essence is obedience in all 
contingencies to the law which he feels to be within him — 
the law of love. . , . 

The position of the Christian world, with its fortresses, 
cannon, dynamite, guns, torpedoes, prisons, gallows, 
churches, factories, custom-houses, and palaces, is monstrous. 
But neither fortresses nor cannon nor guns by themselves 
can make war, nor can the prisons lock their gates, nor the 
gallows hang, nor the churches themselves lead men astray, 
nor the custom-houses claim their dues, nor palaces and 
factories buUd and support themselves ; all these operations 
are performed by men. And when men understand that 
they need not make them, then these things will cease 
to be. 

And already men are beginning to vmderstand this. 
If not yet imderstood by all, it is already understood by 
those whom the rest of the world eventually follows. 
And it is impossible to cease to understand what once 
has been tmderstood, and the masses not only can, but 
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inevitably must, follow- where diosc who have understood 
have already led the way. 

Hence the prophecy : that a time vtiU come when all 
men will hearken unto the word of God, will forget the 
arts of war, will melt their swords into ploughshares and 
their lances into reaping-hooks — ^which, being translated, 
means when all the prisons, the fortresses, the barracks, the 
palaces, and the churches will remain empty, the gallows 
and the cannon will be useless. This is no longer a mere 
Utopia, but a new and definite system of life, toward 
which mankrnd is progressing with ever-increasing rapidity. 

But when will it come ? 

Eighteen hundred years ago Christ, in answer to this 
question, replied that the end of the present world — that is, 
of the pagan system — ^would come when the miseries of 
man had increased to their utmost limit ; and when, at 
the same time, the good news of the Kingdom of Heaven — 
that is, of the possibility of a new system, one not founded 
upon violence — should be proclaimed throughout the 
earth. 

“ But of tint day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only,” said Christ 
“ Watch therefore : for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 

When will the hour arrive ? Christ said that we cannot 
know. And for that very reason we should hold ourselves 
in readiness to meet it 

There can be no other answer. The day and the hour 
of the advent of the Kingdom of God men cannot know, 
since the coming of that hour depends only on men them- 
selves. 

The reply is like that of the wise man who, when the 
traveller asked him how far he was fiom the city, answered. 

Go on ! 

How can we know if it is still far to the goal toward 
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which humanity is aiming, when we do not know how 
it will move toward it ; that it depends on humanity 
whether it moves steaddy onward or pauses, whether it 
accelerates or retards its pace. 

All that we can know is what we who form humanity 
should or should not do in order to bring about this King- 
dom of God. And that we all know ; for each one hw 
but to begin to do his duty, each one has but to Uvc accord- 
ing to the hght that is within him, to bring about the 
immediate advent of the promised Kingdom of God, for 
which the heart ofevery man yearns. ... 



TOLSTOI’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY ^ 


T owards the end of the tear i8ii began a mobil- 
ization and concentration of forces in Western 
Europe; and in 1812, these forces — millions of 
men, counting those who were concerned in the transport 
and victualling of the armies — ^were moved from West 
to East toward the borders of Russia, where the Russian 
forces were drawn up just as they had been the year 
before. 

On the 24th of June, the forces of Western Europe 
crossed the Russian frontier, and war began : in other 
words, an event took place opposed to human reason and 
human nature. 

Millions of men committed against one another a count- 
less number of crimes, deceptions, treacheries, robberies, 
forgeries, issues of frlse assignats, depredations, incendiary 
fires, murders, such as the annals of all the courts in all the 
world could not equal in the aggregate of centuries ; and 
yet which, at that period, the perpetrators did not even 
regard as crimes. 

What brought about this extraordinary event ? 

What were its causes ? 

The historians, with naive creduhty, say that the causes 
of this event are to be foimd in the afiSront ofiered to the 
Duke of Oldenburg, in the disregard of the “ Continental 
System,” in Napoleon’s ambition, Alexander’s firmness, 
the mistakes of diplomatists, and what not. 

Of course, in that case, to put a stop to the war, it would 
have merely required Mettemich, Rumyantsof or Talley- 
rand, between a levee and a rout, to have made a littie 
effort and skilfully composed a state paper ; or Napoleon to 
* From Wca - and Peace . 
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have written to Alexander ; Monsieur, mon Frhe,je consens 
h rendre le duchi au Due d’Oldenhourg.^ 

It is easily understood that the matter presented itself 
in that light to the men of that day. It is ea^y imderstood 
that Napoleon attributed the cause of the war to England's 
intrigues (indeed he said so on the island of St. Helena) ; 
it is easily tmderstood that the members of the Brit^ 
Parliament attributed the cause of the war to Napoleoins 
ambition ; that Prince Oldenburg considered war 
to have been caused by the insult which he had received ; 
that the merchants regarded the “ Continental System,” 
which was ruining European trade, as responsible for it ; 
that old veterans and generals saw the chief cause for it in 
the necessity to find them something to do ; the legitimist 
of that day, in the necessity of upholding sound principles ; 
and the diplorrutists in the fact that the Russian alliance 
with Austria, in 1809, had not been cleverly enough kept 
fi-om Napoleon’s knowledge and that memorandum 
No. 178 was awkwardly expressed. 

It is easily understood that these, and an endless numher 
of other reasons — the diversity of which is simply pro- 
portioned to the infinite diversity of standpoints — satined 
the men who were living at that time ; but for us. Posterity, 
who are far enough removed to contemplate fbe magmtude 
of the event from a wider perspective, and who seek to 
fathom its simple and terrible meaning, such reasons appear 
insufficient. To us it is incomprehensible that millions of 
Christian men killed and tortured each other because 
Napoleon was ambitious, Alexander firm, English policy 
astute and Duke Oldenburg afironted. It is impossible 
to comprehend what connection these circumstances have 
with the fact itself of murder and violence ; why, in conse- 
quence of the affiront put on the duke, thousands of men 

1 Sir, and Imperial Brother, I agree to restore the duchy to the Duke 
of Oldenburg. 
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firom the other end of Europe should have killed and 
plundered the people of the governments of Smolensk and 
Moscow, and have been killed by them. 

For us. Posterity, who are not historians, and not carried 
away by any far-fetched processes of reasoning, and who 
can, therefore, contemplate the phenomena with tmclouded 
and healthy vision, the causes thereof arise before us in all 
their innumerable quantity. The deeper wc delve into the 
investigation of causes, the more numerous do they open 
up before us ; and every separately considered cause, or 
whole series of causes, appears equally efficient in its own 
nature, and equally feUadous by reason of its utter insigni- 
ficance in comparison with the prodigiousness of the events ; 
and equally falladous also by reason of its inability, without 
the co-operation of all the other causes combined, to 
produce the events in question. 

Such a cause as the refusal of Napoleon to draw bis 
army back within the Vistula, and to restore the duchy of 
Oldenburg, has as much weight in this consideration as 
the willingness or imwillingness of a single French corporal 
to take part in the second campaign ; bcca’use, if he had 
refused, and a second, and a third, and a thousand corporals 
and soldiers had likewise refused, Napoleon’s army would 
have been so greatly reduced that the war could not have 
occurred. 

If Napoleon had not been offended by the demand to 
retire his troops beyond the Vistula, and had not issued 
orders for them to give battle, there would have been 
no war ; but if all die sergeants had refused to go into 
action, there also would have been no war. And there 
would also have been no war if there had been no English 
intrigues, and no Prince Oldenburg ; and if Alexander 
..had not felt himself aggrieved ; and if there had been no 
autocratic power in Russia ; and if there had been no 
French Revolution, and no Dictatorship and Empire 



following it ; and nothing of all that led up to the Revolu- 
tion, and so on. Had any one of these causes been missing, 
war could not have taken place. Consequently, all of them 
— milliards of causes — must have co-operated to bring 
about what resulted. 

And, as a corollary, there could have been no exclusive 
final cause for these events ; and the great event was 
accomplished simply because it had to be accomplished. 
Millions of men, renouncing all their human feelings, 
and their reason, had to march fi-om West to East, and IHII 
their fellows ; exactly the same as, several centuries before, 
swarms of men had swept fi’om East to West, likewise 
killing their fellows. 

The deeds of Napoleon and Alexander, on whose fiat 
apparently depended this or that occurrence, were just 
as fer firom being spontaneous and free as the actions of 
any soldier taking part in the expedition, either as a con- 
script or as a recruit. This was inevitably the case, because, 
in order that Napoleon’s or Alexander’s will should be 
executed — they being apparently the men on whom the 
event depended — the co-operation of countless fectors was 
requisite, one of which failing, the event could not have 
occurred. It was indispensable that millions of men, in 
whose hands was really all the power, soldiers who fought, 
and men who transported mimitions of war and cannon, 
should consent to carry out the will of these two feeble 
human units ; and they were brought to this by an endless 
number of complicated and varied causes. 

Fatalism in history is imavoidable, if we would explain 
its preposterous phenomena (that is to say, those events 
the reason for which is beyond om: corapr^ension). The 
more we strive by our reason to explain these phenomena 
in history, the more illogical and incomprehensible to us 
they become. 

Every man lives for himself^ and enjoys sufficient feeedom 
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for the attainment of his own personal ends, and is conscious 
in his whole being that he can instantly perform or refuse 
to perform any action ; but as soon as he has done it, this 
action, accomplished in a definite period of time, becomes 
irrevocable and forms an clement in history, in which 
it takes its place with a fully preordained and no longer 
capricious significance. 

Every man has a twofold life : on one side is his personal 
life, which is feee in proportion as its interests arc abstract ; 
the other is life as an element, as one bee in die swarm ; 
and here a man has no chance of disregarding the laws 
imposed on him. 

Man consciously lives for himself; but^ at the same 
time, he serves as an unconscious instrument for the accom- 
plishment of historical and social ends. An action once 
accomplished is fixed ; and when a man’s activity coincides 
with others; with the millions of actions of other men, it 
acquires historical significance. The higher a man stands 
on the social ladder, the more men he is connected with, 
the greater the influence he exerts over others — the more 
evident is the predestined and unavoidable necessity of his 
every action. 

“ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord.” 

The King is the slave of history. 

History, that is to say, the unconscious, universal life 
of humanity, in the aggrt^te, every moment profits 
by the life of kings for its^, as an instrument for the 
accomplishment of its own ends. 

Napoleon, notwithstanding the feet that never before 
had it seemed so evident to him as now in this year 1812, 
that it depended on him whether he should shed or not 
shed the blood of his people — verser le sang de ses petiples, 
as Alexander ei^ressed it in his last letter to him — ^was in 
reahty never so subordinated to the inevitable laws that 
compelled him — even while, as it seemed to him, working 
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in accordance with his own £ree will — to accomplish for 
the world in general, for history, what was destined to be 
accomplished. . 

The men of the West moved towards the East so as 
to kill one another. And, by the law of coincidences, 
thousands of trifling causes made themselves into the guise 
of final causes, and coinciding with this event, apparently 
explained this movement and this war : the dissatisfection 
at the non-observance of the “ Continental System ” ; 
and the Duke of Oldenburg ; and the invasion of Prussia, 
imdcrtaken (as it seemed to Napoleon) simply for the 
purpose of bringing about an armed peace ; and the 
French emperor’s love and habit of war coinciding with the 
disposition of his people ; the attraction of grander pre- 
parations, and the outlays for such preparations, and the 
necessity for indemnities for meeting these outlays ; and 
the intoxicating honours paid at Dresden ; and the diplo- 
matic negotiations which, in the opinion of contemporaries, 
were conducted with a sincere desire to preserve peace, 
but which merely oSended the pride of either side ; and 
millions of millions of other causes, serving as specious 
reasons for this event which has to take place, and coinciding 
with it. 

When an apple is ripe and falls, what makes it fall? 
Is it the attraction of gravitation ? or is it because its stem 
withers ? or because the sun dries it up ? or because it is 
heavy ? or because the wind shakes it ? or because the small 
boy standing underneath is hungry for it ? 

There is no such proximate cause. The whole thing 
is the result of all those conditions, in accordance with 
which every vital, organic, complex event occurs. And 
the botanist who argues that the apple fell firom the effect 
of decomposing vegetable tissue, or tbe like, is just as much 
in the right as the boy who, standing below, declares that 
the apple fell because he wanted to eat it, and prayed for it. 
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Equally right and equally wrong would be the one 
who should say that Napoleon went to Moscow because 
he wanted to go, and was ruined because Alexander wished 
him to be ruined ; equally right and equally wrong would 
be the man who shodd declare that a mountain, weighing 
millions of tons and undermined, fell in consequence of 
the last blow of the mattock dealt by the last labourer. 
In the events of history, so-called great men are merely 
tags that supply a name to the event, and have quite as 
litde connection with the event itself as the tag. 

Every one of their actions, though apparently performed 
by their own feee will, is, in its historical significance, 
out of the scope of volition, and is correlated with the whole 
trend of history ; and is, consequently, preordained firom 
all eternity. 

As the rim and every atom of ether is a sphere perfert 
in itself, and at the same time only an atom in the mighty 
All iiucccssible to man, so each individual has within 
himself his own objects, and at the same time serves the 
common object inaccessible to man. 

The bee, poising on a flower, stings a child. And the 
child is afraid of bees, and declares that the aim of the bee 
is to sting people. 

The poet admires the bee sucking from the calyx of a 
flower, and declares to us that the end of the bee is to 
absorb into itself the aroma of the flowers. 

The bee-keeper, observing that the bee gathers pollen 
and brings it home to the hive, declares that the end of the 
bees is the manufacture of honey. 

Another bee-keeper, observing more closely the habits 
of the swarm, decides that the bee gathers pollen for the 
nourishment of the yoimg bees and the exploitation of the 
queen, and that the object of the bees is the propagation of 
the species. 

A botanist observes that the bee, in flying with the dust 
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of a dicedous flower to tiie pistils of anoflier, fertilkes it ; 
and the botanist sees in this the object of the bee. 

Another, observing the transmigration of plants, secs 
that the bee assists in this transmigration ; and this new 
observer may say that in this consists the object of the 
bee. 

But the final object of the bee is not wholly included 
in the first or the second or the third of the objects which 
the human mind is able to discover. 

The higher the human mind rises in its efforts to dis- 
cover these objects, the more evident it is that die final 
object is inaccessible to man. 

Man can only observe the correlation existing between 
the life of the bee and the other phenomena of life. The 
same is true in regard to the objects of historical personages 
and nations. 



TOLSTOI’S ETHICAL THOUGHT IN 
IMAGINATIVE FORM 

[short stories] 

Nicholas Bigstick 

(Nikolai Palkin) 


H e spent the night at the house of a ninety-five- 
ycar-old soldier. He had served under Alex- 
ander 1. and Nicholas 1. 

“ What, gaffer, you want to die ? ” 

“ Die ? How I wish I might ! Once I was afraid, but 
now I ask God for only one thing — that He allow me 
confession and communion. I have many sins.” 

“ What kind of sins could they be ? ” 

“ You ask me that ? Don’t you know when I served ? 
In Nicholas’ time. Was the army then the way it is to-day ? 
What was everything like then ? When you think of it, 
it makes you shudder. I can even remember Alexander’s 
time. The soldiers spoke well of Alexander. He was 
kind, people said.” 

I thought back to the last days of Alexander when, out 
of a hundred men, twenty were flogged to death. Nicholas 
must have been kind indeed if Alexander was called kind 


by comparison with him . 

“ And then I served in Nicholas’ time,” said the old 


man, and he grew animated, and began to talk. 

“ How was it in those days ? In those days it was not 
worth while for them to take down their breeches for 


fifty lashes. A hundred and fifty, two hundred, three 
hundred — they flogged people to death ! ” 

6 
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He said it witli horror and aversion, and not without 
pride in the achievements of the past. “ And when they 
used the stick— not a week went by without their beating 
one or two men of the regiment to death. To-day nobody 
really knows what a stick is. In those days the word was 
always and always in die men’s mouths. ‘ The stick ! The 
stick ! ’ 

“ Our soldiers gave Nicholas the patronymic c^Bigstick. 
Nicholas Pavlovitch — ^but the men always saiii Nicholas 
Bigstick. That was his second name. When you think 
back to those days,” the old man went on, ” — a man has 
hved out his life, and it’s time to die — ^when you think 
back it makes your heart heavy to think of it. 

. -“ A man took many sins on his soul ! Obedience was 
the thing. You get a hundred and fifty blows of the stick 
on account of a soldier [the man had been a subaltern and 
a sergeant, and was now a Kaniidai\, and you give him two 
hundred. It doesn’t heal your wounds, but you torment 
him — what a sin ! 

“ The subalterns beat the young soldiers to death. With 
a gunstock or with his fist he hammers the particular spot. 
In the chest or on the head, and the man dies. And nobody 
inquires. The man dies of the blows, and the superior 
writes, ‘ Died by act of God,’ and an end of it. And did I 
imd^tand it then ? A man thinks only of himself. And 
ilow one just rolls about on top, of the stove, can’t sleep 
at night, and thinks and thinks , and secs everytiiing clearly 
before him again, A man is fortunate if he has a chance 
to take communion according to Christ’s commandment, 
and- to be forgiven. Otherwise terror gets hold of you. 
When you think back to everything you have suffered, 
tod what other people have suffered through you, you 
don’t need any hefl ; it’s worse than Hell and DeviL” . 

I imagined vividly what memories the old fellow, this 
dying man , must have in his loneliness, and my heart 
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ached. I thought of the dreadful things besides the clubbings 
•which he had had to take part in — how he had had to 
hound people to death by flogging through the line, by 
shooting, by mu-der and sacking of cities in war (he had 
been in the Polish campaign), and I asked him about all the 
details. I asked him about flogging through the line. 

He told at length about this fe^dul practice. How the 
man, who is tied to the guns, is led through between the 
soldiers, who are arranged in a lane ■with the s'witchcs in 
their hands, and how they all hit out ; and the officers 
walk behind the soldiers, yelling, “ Hit harder ! Hit 
harder ! ” 

The old man yelled this in a tone of command, .and 
one could tell that the memory of this tone and its repro- 
duction gave him a certain satisfaction. 

He told all the details without a trace of remorse, as if 
he were explaining how oxen are butchered and their meat 
dressed. 

And when I tried to awaken a feeling of remorse in him 
at all these memories, he was first puzzled and then horrified. 

“Not at all,” he said, “^how so? It was all done in 
proper course. Was it my fault ? It was according to 
law.” 

He showed the same calm and the same lack of any. 
regret for the horrors of war which he had taken part in,- 
and which he had watched go on a thousand times in 
Turkey and Poland. 

What must the old man feel if he were to imderstand 
the thing that ought to be clear to him on the threshold of 
death — drat there was and could be no intermediary between 
his conscience and God at this moment, on the eve of death ; 
and that there was and could be like'wise no intermediary 
at the moment when he was ordered to torment and kill 
people ! What must he feel if he were to understand that 
nothing can expiate the e'vil he did to men when it was in 
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his power not to do it to them ! If he were to imdcrstand 
that there is an eternal law which he always knew and was 
bound to know, the law that commands love and kintlnpys 
for men ; but that what he called law was a shameless and 
godless cheat which he should not have submitted to ! It 
is awful to think of the images that pass through his mind 
during his sleepless nights on top of die stove, and of what 
des|iair must be his if he were to understand that when 
he had the power to do good or evil to men he did only 
evil, and that now, when he understood -what good and 
evil consist of, he could no longer do anything but feel 
vain torments of regret His tortures would be horrible. 

. And why should we wish to torment bim ? Why 
plague the conscience of a dying old man ? Is it not better 
to soothe it ? Why stir up the people, and recall what is 
long since past and gone ? 

Past dnd gone ? What is past and gone ? Can anything 
be gone that we never have begun to exterminate and to 
cure, that we even hesitate to call by its right name ? 

To us the cruelty and senselessness of burning heretics 
and of torture as a means of judicial inquiry arc perfectly 
plain. Every child recognixes dieir usdessness. But the 
men of those days did not see it. Intelligent, learned people 
maintained that torture was a necessary part of human 
-society, a necessary evil. And it is the same with the 
beatings, with slavery. That time is gone, and we can 
scarcely imagine the state of mind of men in whom such 
aberrations were possible. But so it has been in all ages, 
and so therefore must it be in our own, and we mmt be 
equally blind to our own atrocities. 

Where is our torture, our slavery, our stick? To us 
it seems as if they were not present, as if dicy had once 
existed and were gone. But it only seems so, because we 
will not understand the past, and carefully shut our eyes 
so as not to see it. 
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But if wc look back into the past ■mth sharp eyes, our 
own present situation and its causes will display themselves. 
If oidy we call auto-da-fis, branding, torture, places of 
execution, conscription by their right names, we shall soon 
find the right terms for prisons, penitentiaries, wars with 
universal conscription, for public prosecutors and police- 
men. When we no longer say, "^Tiy remember the old 
days, we shall see and understand what goes on now. 

When we see that it is senseless and cruel to behead 
people and to get the truth out of them by cracking their 
joints, we shall also see that it is as senseless and cruel, if 
not more so, to string people up or thrust them into solitary 
confinement as bad as death or worse, and to search for 
truth through paid lawyers and pubUc prosecutors. 

When we have imderstood ^t it is senseless and cruel 
to HU a man who has gone astray, we shall also under- 
stand that it is far more senseless still to put such a man 
in a penitentiary, there to destroy him entirely ; when wc 
have imderstood that it is senseless and cruel to herd the 
peasants in for military service, and bum them with a 
brand like cattle, we shaU think it equally senseless and 
cruel to caU in every man of twenty-one to the soldiery. 
When we have realized how senseless and cmel the old 
bodyguards were, we shall see even more plainly the whole 
senselessness and cruelty of guards and patrols. 

When at last we have ceased to close our eyes to 
the past and to say. Why remember the old days ? we 
shall see that our own time has its atrocities, only in 
new forms. 

We say : All that is over -with ; there is no more torture 
now, no more lascivious Catherines with their all-powerful 
lovers, no slavery, no beatings to death. But it all merely 
looks so to us. There are three hundred thousand people 
in prisons and punitive regiments, squeezed into sm^l, 
evil-smeUing rooms, dying a slow physical and spiritual 
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death. Their wives and children are left to starve, and these 
men are kept in dens of iniquity, iu prisons and penal 
colonies ; and only the guards, the all-powerful masters 
of these slaves, get any advantage from the cruel, senseless 
captivity. 

Ten thousand people with “ dangerous ideas ” are 
banished, and thus take those ideas to the farthest comers of 
Russia ; they go crazy and hang themselves. Thousands 
sit in the fortresses, and are either secretly killed by the 
prison overseers or driven to madness by solitary confine- 
ment. Millions of men are destroyed body and soul in 
the slavery of the manufacturers. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, autumn after autumn, leave their families and 
their young wives, learn to kiU, and are systematically 
corrupted. 

It needs no particular acuteness to see that our day is 
like the past, and that oiu: time is filled with the same 
atrocities, the same tortures, and that one day their cruelty ■ 
and senselessness will likewise arouse the wonder of genera- 
tions to come. It is the same sickness, and not the sickness 
of those who profit by these atrocities. 

Let them profit a himdred, a thoimnd times over. 
Let them build towers, theatres, give balls, suck the 
people’s blood ; let Bigstick flog the people to death, let 
Pobyedonostsev and Orzhevsky string up hundreds in 
secret at the fortresses ; but /et tJiem do that only, and let 
them not destroy the people morally, let them not cheat 
it by forcing it to t^e part in everything as my old 
soldier here had done. 

The frightful sickness consists in the firaudulerit pretence 
that there could be anything holier, any higher law for 
man than the holiness and the law of loving one’s neigh- 
bour ; in the cheat which hides firom a man that he may do 
many things to satisfy the demands of other men, but that 
as a man there is one thing he must never do at the desire 
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of another : act against God’s will, and torment and kill 
his fellow-men. 

Eighteen hundred years ago the question of the Pharisees, 
whether they must pay the taxes to Csesar, was answered 
with the words ; Render unto Csesar the things which 
are Cscsar’s ; and unto God the things that are God’s. 

If there was any faith in men, if they felt only the slightest 
duty to God, they would feel their duty above all to that 
which God not only taught men in words when he said : 
Thou shalt not kill, when he said : Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, when he 
said : Love they neighbour as tiyself ; but which he wrote 
indelibly in every man’s heart : Love of one’s neighbour, 
kindness towards him, abhorrence of murder and of 
tormenting one’s fellow-man. 

If men bcHeved in God, they could not refuse their first 
duty toward Him — ^not to torment and not to kill. The 
words. Render unto Caesar the things which are Cscsar’s ; 
and unto God the things that are God’s, would have for 
them a clear, definite meaning. For Csesar or anyone, 
anything you please — the man of faith would say — only 
not what is against God’s will. 

If the Emperor needs my money, take it ; my house, 
my work, take it ; my wife, my children, my life, take it ; 
none of those is God's. But if the Emperor demands that 
I raise the rod and let it fall upon the back of my neighbour, 
that is God’s. My act is my life, is that for which I must 
account to God ; and what God has forbidden me to do 
I cannot do even for the Emperor. I cannot bind a man, 
imprison him, persecute him, kill him ; all that is my life, 
and my life is God’s, and I can give it to no one but God. 

The words. Render unto God the things that are God’s, 
mean to us that we give God candles and prayers, every- 
thing that no one needs, God least of any. And all the rest, 
our whole life, the shrine of our soul, which belongs to 
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God,' wc have givea unto Cassar, that is (as the Jews regarded 
Cajsar) to an odious man from afar . 

Is this not fearful ? Men, bethink yourselves ! 


Three PjIbables 
First Parable 

There was a beautiful meadow ; and weeds had sprung 
up in it. The owners of the meadow mowed it, but the 
weeds only increased the more. Then one day a wise and 
good husbandman came to the owners of the meadow, 
and gave them much good advice. And he also told 
them that weeds must not be mowed, for that would but 
spread them ; they must be tom out by the roots. 

Now whether it was because among the many instruc- 
tions given by the good husbandman the owners of the 
mwdow overlooked the instruction not to mow weeds, 
but to tear them out by the roots, or because on reasonings 
of their own they did not wish to follow it, at aU events 
they neglected the advice not to mow the weeds, but to 
tear them out by the roots ; they acted as if they had 
never heard it, and continued to mow the weeds and thus 
to help their growth. And although in the succeeding 
years people kept coming and recalling the wise and good 
husbandman’s advice to the owners of the meadow, still 
they did not stop. They went on as before, so that the 
mowing of the weeds as they appeared became a regular 
custom, nay more, a sacred tradition, and the ^meadow 
was more and more choked with weeds. It came to the 
point where the meadow was altogether overrun. People 
complained, and thought out many means of correction. 
The only method they did not use was that advised long 
years before by the good husbandman. Then it happened 
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that at last a man who had noticed the wretched condition 
of the meadow, and who discovered in the forgotten 
instructions of the husbandman the statement that weeds 
must not be mowed but torn out by the roots — then it 
happened that this man represented to the owners of the 
meadow that they were acting unreasonably, and that the 
wise and good husbandman had long since shown them 
the unreasonableness of their ways. 

What happened ? 

Instead of testing the truth of the man’s warning, and 
(if it was correct) ceasing in future to mow the weeds ; 
or (if it was incorrect) proving to him the baselessness of 
his warning, or recognizing the instructions of the wise 
and good husbandman as unfounded, or maintaining that 
the instructions were not binding upon them ; the owners 
of the meadow did none of these things. Instead they felt 
injured by the warnings of this man, and abused him. 
Some called him foolish and arrogant because he imagined 
that he alone of all mankind had understood the instruction 
of the husbandman ; others called him a malicious false 
prophet and slanderer ; yet others, quite forgetting that 
he had expressed no opinion of his own, but had only 
recalled the instructions of the imiversally revered wise 
husbandman, called him a dangerous character who meant 
to spread weeds, and deprive men of their meadow. The 
weeds must not be mowed, he says, and if we do not 
destroy them — thus people talked, purposely forgetting 
that the man had not said the weeds must not be destroyed, 
but only that they should not be mowed, and should be 
uprooted instead — ^the weeds will choke the whole meadow, 
and destroy it altogether. And why was the meadow given 
us, if we are to grow weeds on it ? 

And the opinion that this man was a fool or a false 
prophet, or intended to harm mankind, grew so fixed 
that everyone abused him, and laughed him to scorn. 
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The man might declare ever so often that he not only 
did not wish to spread the weeds, but on die contrary 
saw the destruction of weeds as one of the countryman’s 
chief occupations, as the wise and good husbandman also 
had taught, whose words he was only recalling ; he could 
repeat it as often as he pleased, but people did not listen to 
him, since it was known once and for all that he was mis- 
interpreting the words of the wise and goftd husbandman, 
or that he was a villain encouraging men not to exterminate 
weeds, but to protect and cultivate them. 

A like fate was mine when I pointed to the command- 
ment of the Gospels : Resist not evil by violence. This 
commandment Christ preached, and after him all his true 
disciples. But whether men overlooked the command- 
ment, or did not imderstand it, or thought it too hard to 
obey, the commandment was the more completely for- 
gotten the longer the time that passed. Men’s lives grew 
farther and farther away from this commandment, and 
jhnally things came to the state they are now in, to the 
state where this commandment seems new, unheard-of, 
strange, nay foolish. And I suffered the same fate as the 
man who referred people to the ancient instruction of the 
wise and good husbandman, not to mow weeds, but to 
tear them out by the roots. 

Just as the owners of the meadow purposely forgot 
that the advice was not that they should not destroy the 
weeds, but that they should destroy them in a reasonable 
fashion, and said. We will not listen to this man, he is a 
fool ; he tells us not to mow the weeds, he tells us to let 
them grow— just so, to my warning that according to 
Christ’s teaching evil must not be resisted by violence, 
but destroyed root and branch by love, people replied, 
We wall not hear what he says. He is a fool ; he counsels 
us not to resist evil, that evil may overpower us. 

I had said that according to Christ’s teaching evil must 
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not be driven out with evil ; that all resistance by violence 
merely increases the evil ; that according to Christ’s teach- 
ing evil is destroyed only by good. Bless them that cune 
you, pray for them which dcspitcfuUy use you, do good 
to them that hate you, love your enemies : then ye shall 
have no enemy. 

I had said that according to Christ’s teaching man’s 
whole life is but a struggle with evil, combating evil by 
reason and love. But among all the means of combat 
Christ excludes the one unreasonable means of combating 
evil by violence, which consists of resisting evil with cviL 

And these my words were understood as if I had said 
Christ taught that we must not resist evil. And all those 
whose life is built upon violence, and to whom therefore 
violence is precious, seized gladly upon such a twisting 
of my words and thus of the words of Christ ; and it was 
generally maintained that the teaching, Resist not evil, 
is a wrong, foolish, godless and altogether dangerous 
teaching. And men go calmly on begetting evil under 
pretext of destroying it 

Second Parable 

Men dealt in flour, butter, milk, and all sorts of other 
victuals. Each man wanted to profit more than the next 
and to grow rich as fast as possible ; and so they began to 
mix all sorts of cheap and harmful ingredients into their 
wares ; they poured clay and lime into the flour, they put 
margarine in the butter, water and chalk in the milk. So 
long as the victuals did not reach the hands of the piu- 
chasers, all went well; the merchants sold their goods 
to the shopkeepers, and the shopkeepers to the pcdicrs. 

There were many warehouses and shops, trade seemed 
to be successful, and the tradesmen were satisfied. But 
the purchasers in the dty, who did not themselves produce 
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what they needed, and who thus had to buy everything 
were unpleasantly ' affected, and found themsdves in 
trouble. 

The flour was bad — bad the butter and miHr , But as 
there were no other victuals at the dty market than these 
adulterated ones, the city purchasers went on accepting 
these goods, and attribute the bad taste and harmfuincss 
of the food to themselves and to wrong preparation of 
what they ate. But the shopkeepers went on putting more 
and more cheap substances into their wares. 

This went on for quite a long time ; the city-dwellers 
all suffered from it, but no one dared put his dissatisfaction 
into words. 

Then there came a woman from the country, who had 
always provided for her family with home-made victuals. 
This woman had spent her whole life preparing food, and 
if she was not a fijret-rate cook, at any rate she knew how 
to bake bread and cook a good meaL 

This woman bought victuals in the city, and began to 
bake and to cook- The bread would not bake properly, 
and fell apart. The pancakes, baked in margarine, tasted 
ill ; if the woman set milk to stand, no cream rose. The 
woman suspected at once that the materials' were bad, so 
she examined them carefully, and her suspicion was con- 
firmed ; in the flour she foimd lime ; in the butter, margarine ; 
in the milk, chalk. When she had made sure that all the 
victuals were bad, she went to the shop, and scolded the 
shopkeepers roundly, and demanded that they either keep 
good, wholesome, vmspoiled stock or give up business 
and close their shops. But the shopkeepers paid no at^tioa 
to die woman, telling her the whole city had bem buying 
from them for many years, and they had even received 
distinctions for their wares ; and they pointed to the medals 
on their shop-signs. 

The woman did not yield. “ I need no medals, ’ she 
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said ; “ I need good victuals, so that when my children 
and I cat wc ■will not have stomachache.” 

“ Why, gammer, probably you have never in your 
life seen real flour and real butter,” said the shopkeepers, 
sho-wing her the clear, white-lookmg flour in the lacquered 
bin, the VTrctched imitation of butter which stood in the 
handsome dishes and the white liquid in the shiny, trans- 
parent containers. 

“ I do know what it is,” replied the woman, “ because 
all my- life I have done nothing but get my O'wn food, 
and eat it "with my children. Your goods arc spoiled. 
Here is the proof,” she said, showing them the spoiled 
bread, the margarine in the pancakes and the layer at the 
bottom of the milk. “ Your goods ought to be thro'wn in 
the river or burned, and proper things used instead.” 

And the woman stood in front of the shop, and would 
not stop shouting. She told the same thing to every passing 
customer, and the customers began to grow suspicious. 

The shopkeepers saw that the bold woman might hurt 
their trade, and they said to the customers : “ Look, good 
people, at this crazy woman ; she -wants people to starve. 
She wants all the footstufS thrown in the river or burned up. 
What will you cat if we do what she says, and scU you no 
more -victuals ? Don’t listen to her ; she is an ignorant 
countrywoman who kno-ws nothing about footstufls, and 
who is attacking us out of envy. Because she is poor she 
wants everyone else to be as poor as she.” 

Thus the shopkeepen talked .to the crowd that had 
collected, conceding the flict that the woman -wanted not 
to destroy the foodstuffs, but to have good ones instead 
of bad. 

Then the crowd fell upon the woman and began to 
abuse her. The woman might repeat as often as she liked 
that she did not want to destroy the food supply, but 
that on the contrary shfliad spent her whole life preparing 
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food for others and for herself, that she demanded only 
that people who have undertaken to supply their fellow- 
men shall not poison them with harmful things which they 
offer as food- No matter how much she talked or what she 
said, people did not listen, for it was settled that she wanted 
to rob men of dieir necessary food. 

A like fate befell me and my views on the science and 
art of our time. I have fed for a lifetime on this food, 
and have taken pains when T could to feed others with it, 
well or badly. And since to me they are food, and not 
an object of trade or amusement, I know beyond a doubt 
when the food is food, and when it merely looks like food. 
And when I had tasted the food sold at the market of sciefice 
and art in our time, and had tried to feed my dear ones on 
it, I realized that the greater part of the food was false. 
And when I said that the science and art which the dealers 
sell at the intellectual market were iriargarine, or at least 
adulterated wth things foreign to true science and true 
art, and that I knew it because the products I had bought 
at the intellectual market were indigestible, nay dowTiright 
harmful, to me and mine — ^when I said this, people began 
to scold and abuse me, and din into my ears that it was 
because I was unlearned, and did not know how to deal 
with such exalted things. But when I began to prove that 
the people who deal in these intellectual wares are con- 
stancy accusing one another of fraud, when I reminded 
them that all sorts of harmful and bad things have always 
been offered to men under the name of science md art, and 
that there was great danger thence in our day as well, that 
it was a deadly serious matter — that intellectual poison is a 
thousand times more dangerous than physical poison, and 
that untellectual products offered us as food must there- 
fore be tested with utmost care, and everything counterfeit 
and harmful carefully rejected — ^when I said this, nobody, 
not a soul -wrote a single statement or book to disprove 
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my words. But the people in the shops shouted at me 
as at the woman : “ He is a fool ! He wants to destroy 
science and art, the things we live on. Beware of him, 
and do not listen to him ! Come to us, to us ! We have 
the latest foreign goods.” 

Third Parable 

Wanderers were travelling the road. Then it happened 
diat they got off the track, and the path where they had 
now to walk was no longer smooth ; it led through swamps, 
through bushes, among thorns, over logs blocking the 
path ; and progress grew harder and harder. 

Then the wanderen broke up into two groups ; one 
decided to press on, always in the direction they were now 
going. They told themselves and the others that they 
had never strayed from the right direction, and were sure 
to arrive at the goal of their joum^. The second group 
decided, since the direction in which they were now moving 
was plainly wrong — otherwise they would long since 
have arrived where they were going — that they must hunt 
for the road. But to hunt for it, they must keep on going 
as fast as possible in every direction. The wanderers 
diereforc divided according to the two opinions : some 
decided to press ahead, some decided to go forward in all 
directions. There was but one man who agreed with 
neither opinion. He said that before they went on in the 
same direction as before, or began to hurry in all directions 
in hope of finding the right road, they must stand still, 
think over the situation and — after thinking it over — 
imdcrtake one course or the other. But the travellers were 
so excited by ^eir wanderings and so alarmed by their 
situation, they wanted so much to console themselves 
with die hope that they were not lost, but bad only briefly 
got off the road and would soon find it ; and above all 
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they wanted so much to dull their fear by going on, that 
both groups generally received the man’s opinion with 
displeasure, reproaches and scorn. This advice is the part 
of weakness, of cowardice, oflaziness, said one party. 

A fine way to reach where we arc going, by stopping 
here and not going on ! said others. That is what it means 
to be a ma n ; that is why we arc given strength to fight 
and to achieve, to overcome obstacles of timidly 

succumbing, said yet others.' 

The one man who had separated fiom the majority 
might declare never so often that progress in the wrong 
direction certainly would bring them not nearer to but 
farther firom their goal, and that wavering from one side 
to another would not bring them there either ; and that 
the only way of reaching the goal was to read their course 
from the sim and stars, and then to follow that course ; 
and that to do this they must first stop — stop not to stand 
still, but to find the right path and then to go consistently 
forward by that path ; but that to do either they must 
first stop and think. No matter how often he said this, 
no one listened to him. 

And the first group of travellers marched on in the 
direction they had been going. The second party went 
aimlessly from one side to another ; but neither came 
any nearer to their common goal. In fact they never got 
out of the thickets and thorns, and are straying about 
among them still. 

A precisely similar fate was mine when I tried to express 
my doubt that the way which had led us into the dark 
forest of the labour question and the bog of endless arma- 
ments that threatens to mgulf us could possibly be the 
road which we ought to travel, and my belief that it is 
highly probable we have got off the right road, and that 
we ought therefore to interrupt our wanderings, which 
evidently arc leading us astray, and above all to ask our- 
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selves whether, judging by the universal and eternal basis 
of revealed truth, we arc going in the direction we intended. 

Nobody had an answer to this question. Nobody said, 
“ We are not mistaken in our direction, we arc not wander- 
ing aimlessly, we are sure of it for such-and-such reasons.” 
Not a soul said, ” We may have gone astray, but we have 
an unfailing means of making good our mistakes without 
stopping on the way.” Nobody said any of this. But they 
all flew into a rage, and pretended to be deeply hurt, and 
hastened with loud outcry to drown my lone voice. “We 
arc weary and tired enough,” they said, “ and here comes 
a man to preach inertia, idleness, non-action ! ” Some even 
added, “ Inaction ! ” “ Do not listen to him — forward, 

follow us ! ” yelled both parties — those who believed 
salvation was in going on in the same direction, no matter 
which, as well as those who saw as salvation an aimless 
progress in all directions. 

Why stand still ? Why think ? Hurry on ! It will all 
come right 

Mankind has got off^ the road, and is suffering for it. You 
would think that the first and most important eflbrt to be 
made must be not a hastening of the advance which has 
brought us to our present ill situation, but a halt Y ou would 
think it should be plain that only a halt could allow us to 
understand our sitiution and find the course we must take 
to reach true happiness, not of individuals, not of a group, 
but true, general happiness of mankind, which all men and 
every man’s heart are striving after. 

And what happens ? 

Men consider every imaginable idea except the one thing 
that can save them, or if not save them, then at least relieve 
their situation — to wit, that they pause at least for a moment, 
and do not go on increasing fticir troubles by misdirected 
activity. Men feel the unhappiness of their situation, and 
are trying every means of escape. But the one thing which 
7 
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surely can relieve them they ■will not do at any price, and 
the advice to do it embitters them more than anything 
else could. 

If diere were still any possible doubt that we have gone 
astray, men’s attitude toward the warning that they should 
bet hink themselves would prove more clc^y than anything 
else could how hopelessly astray we are, and how great is 
our despair. 


King Assarhadon 

Assarhadon, King of Assyria, had conquered the kingdom 
of King La-i-li-e, sacked and burned all the cities, forcibly 
carried off all the inhabitants into his o'wn country, killed 
the warriors, and put King Lailie in a cage. 

As King Assarhadon lay upon his couch at night, he 
considered how he should put Lailie to death- Suddenly he 
heard a sound near him. He opened his eyes, and saw an 
ancient man •with a long grey b^d and gentle eyes. 

“ You •wish to execute Lailie ? ” asked the ancient roan. 

" Yes,” replied the king. “ Only I have not yet thought 
out the way by which I shall put him to death.” 

“ But you are Lailie yourself^” said the ancient man. 

“ That’s not true,” said the Jdng. “ I am I, and Lailie is 
Lailie.” 

“ You and Lailie are one,” said the ancient man. “ You 
are mistaken if you believe you are not Lailie and Lailie is 
not you.” 

” I ain mistaken ? ” said the king. “ I am not lying 
here on a soft couch, surrounded by slaves that do my 
bidding? Shall I not feast "with my ftiends to-morrow 
as I have to-day, while Lailie sits like a bird in a cage, 
and to-morro'vv will •writhe on the stake •with outstretched 
tongue until he dies and the dogs rend his carcass ? ” 
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“ You cannot destroy his life,” said the ancient man. 

“ And the forty thousand warriors I killed and piled 
into a hill ? ” said the king. “ I live, "and they are no more. 
You see I am able to destroy life.” 

“ How do you know that they are no more ? ” 

“ I do not see them. But chiefly, they suffered agony, and 
I do not. Their fate was evil, and mine is good.” 

“ There too you are wrong. You have caused yourself 
agony, not them.” 

“ I do not understand you,” said the king. 

“ Do you want to understand ? ” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Come over to this,” said the ancient man, pointing to 
a basin of water. 

The king got up, and went over to the basin. 

” Undress, and step into the basin.” 

Assarhadon did as the andent man bade him. 

“ And now, as soon as I begin to pour this water over 
you,” said the andent man, dipping up water in a bowl, 
” plunge your head under.” 

The andent man tipped the bowl above the king’s head, 
and the long plunged under. 

Hardly had King Assarhadon plunged under when he 
felt he was not Assarhadon, but someone else ; and at the 
moment when he felt himself someone else, he saw he was 
lying on a rich couch, with a beautiful woman beside him. 
He had never seen this woman before, but he knew it was 
his wife, and the woman arose, and said to him, “ Lailic, 
my dear husband, you are tired from the hardships of the 
last few days, and so you have slept longer than usual ; but 
I have kept watch over yom: slumber, and not awakened 
you. But now the princes are awaiting you in the great 
hall. Put on your dothes, and go out to them.” 

From these words Assarhadon realized that he was Lailie. 
He was not surprised ; he w’as surprised only that he had 
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not known it before. And be arose, dressed himself, and 
went into the great hall, where the princes awaited him, 

The princes greeted Lailie, their king, with deep 
obeisances ; they then stood erect, and upon his command 
took their seats before him. And the oldest of the 
princes began to speak : The insults of the wicked King 
Assarhadon could no longer be tolerated, and war must 
be declared. 

But Laihe did not agree. He ordered envoys sent to 
Assarhadon to appeal to his conscience ; and Lailie dis- ■ 
missed the princes. Then he named some of the nobles as 
envoys, and impressed upon them all the details of the 
message they were to take from him to King Assarhadon. 

When this was done, Assarhadon, who felt he was Lailie, 
went into the mountains to hunt wild asses. Fortune smiled 
upon him ; he himself killed two asses, and then he turned 
homeward, feasted with his fiiends, and watched the dances 
of the slave girls. 

The following day, according to his custom, he went 
down into the courtyard, where petitioners, defendants , 
and plaintiffs awaited him, and he held court Then he 
went out again to the chase, his fevourite amusement; 
and that day he succeeded in killing an old lioness, and 
taking her two cubs. 

After the chase he banqueted again with his fiiends, 
enjoyed music and dances, and spent the evening with his 
bdoved wife. 

So days passed, and weeks. He waited for the return 
of the envoys he had sent to King Assarhadon, the man he 
once had been. 

The envoys came back at last after a month, with noses 
and ears cut off. 

King Assarhadon sent word to Lailie that what had 
happened to his envoys should happen also to him if he 
did not forthwith send a certain tribute in silver, gold and 
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cyprcss-wood, and if he did not appear in order to do 
homage himself. 

Lailie, who once had been Assarhadon, again convoked 
the princes, and took counsel with diem what was to be 
done. All were agreed that they must not wait for 
Assarhadon’s attack, but must invade his coirntry'. The 
king agreed, put himself at the head of his army, and took 
the field. They were seven days on the way ; daily the 
king reviewed his army, and fanned the spirit of his 
warriors. 

On the eighth day his army met with Assarhadon’s 
in the broad valley on the banks of the river. Laihe’s 
troops fought bravely, but Lailie (who once had been 
Assarhadon) saw the enemy coming down like ants firom 
the moimtains, over-running the vallc^-s and overpowering 
his army. He flung himself in his w'ar-chariot into the 
thick of the battle, thrusting and slashing at the enemy. 
But Lailie’s warriors were hundreds, and Assarhadon’s w'crc 
thousands, and Lailie felt himself wounded and taken 
prisoner. 

For nine da}’S he marched, chained to other prisoners, 
amid the ■warriors of Assarhadon. On the tenth day he -was 
brought to Nineveh, and put in a cage. Laihc suffered 
torments of hui^er and aching wounds, but greater yet 
was the torment of his humiliation and his impotent rage. 
He felt himself powerless to repay his enemy for all the 
evil he had suffered. 

One thing only he could do : he need not give his 
enemy the pleasure of seeing his suffering ; and so he took 
the manly resolve to bear without complaining whatever 
might happen to him. 

For twenty days he sat in the cage, waiting for execution. 
He saw his r^tives and fiieiids led to the place of execution, 
he heard the groans of those whose hands and feet wxrc 
struck off, or who were flayed alive, and he showed neither 
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uneasiness nor pity nor fear. He saw the eunuchs leading 
his beloved wife away in chains ; he knew they were 
taking her as a slave to Assarhadon. And that too he bore 
without complaint. 

But then two executors opened the -cage, bound his 
hands behind him with a strap, and led him to the blood- 
soaked place of execution. He saw the sharp, bloody stake 
from which the body of his friend had just been tom off, 
and he knew they had freed the stake only to execute him. 

His clothes were taken off. Lailie shuddered at the 
emaciation of his once so strong and handsome body. 

Two executioners seized this body by the hips, lifted it, 
and made ready to drop it on the stake. 

Death is before me, annihilation I thought Lailie. He 
forgot his resolve to maintain a manly -calm to the end. 
He sobbed, and asked to be spared. But no one heard him. 

But this is impossible, he thought, I must be asleep. 
This is a dream. And he made a violent movement to 
wake up. And after all I am not Lailie, he thought, I am 
Assarhadon. 

“ You are Lailie, and you are Assarhadon,” he heard a 
voice say, and he felt that the execution was beginning. 
He screamed, and raised his head from the basin. The 
ancient man was bent over him, pouring the last water out 
of the bowl over his head. 

“ What fearful tortures have I suffered ! And how long!” 
said Assarhadon. 

“ How long ? ” asked the ancient xnan. “ You only put 
your head under, and lifted it again straightway. See — the 
water in the bowl is not quite poured out. Do you under- 
stand now ? ” 

, Assarhadon answered not a word, but only looked at the 
ancient man in. horror. 

*' Do you understand now,” the ancient man went on, 
” that Lailie and you are one, and that the warriors whom 
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you delivered up to death are one -with you, and not only 
the wairiors, but the animaU you killed in the chase and 
ate at your feasts ? • Yon thought that you alone had life, 
but I tore away the veil of error, and you saw that you 
did to yoiuself all the evil you did unto others. There is 
one life in everyone, and you alone are but a part of that 
life. And only in that one part of life, in you, can you 
improve or harm life, enlarge it or make it less. You can 
improve the life in you only by tearing down the barriers 
diat divide your life from that of other beings, by con- 
sidering the other beings as yourself, and loving them. 
But to destroy the hfe in other beings is not within your 
power. The life of the beings you have killed is gone from 
your sight, but it has not ceased to be. You believed you 
were making your own life longer and the life of the others 
shorter ; but this you are nqt able to do. For life, neither 
time nor space exists. Life is a moment, and life is a thousand 
years, and your life and the life of every visible and invisible 
creature in the world is one. We can neither destroy life 
nor transform it, for there is but one life. All else is error.” 

Thus spoke the ancient man, and vanished. 

The next morning King Assarhadon ordered that Lailic 
and all the prisonen be set free, and he let no one further 
be executed. 

And on the next day after, he called his son, Assurbanipal, 
and surrendered the throne to him ; he himself retired to 
the desert, and meditated upon what he had learned. But 
dicn he wandered as a pilgrim through cities and villages, 
preaching to men that ^ life is one, and that men only do 
themselves hurt when they think to harm another. 
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What Men Live By 

We know diat we have passed from death tmto life, because 
we love the brethrem He that lovcdi not bis brother abideth in 
dcatL (i John iii. 14.) 

Bat whoso hath this world’s good, and sceth his brodier have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwellcth the love of God in him ? (iiL 17.) 

My litdc children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; 
btit in deed and in truth, (in. 18.) 

Love is of God ; and every one that loveth is bom of God, 
and knoweth God. (iv. 7.) 

No man hath seen God at any time. If we love, one another, 
God dwclleth in us, and his love is perfected in us. 12.) 

God is love ; and he that dwclleth in love dwclleth in God, 
and God in him, (iv. 16.) 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? (iv. 20.) 


I 

There was once a shoemaker, who Hved with his wife 
and children in a peasant’s house. 

He had neither house nor land, and he kept himself and 
his family by the work of his hands. 

Bread was dear and work' was cheap, and what he earned 
he ate up. 

Man and wife had only one sheepskin coat between 
them, and even that was ragged and tom ; and for two 
years the shoemaker had intended to buy sheepskins for 
a new one. 

When autumn came upon the land, the shoemaker 
had gathered a little sum of money : three roubles his 
wife had in her drawer, and the peasants in the village 
owed him five roubles and twenty kopecks. 

So the shoemaker went into the village early in the 
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morning to buy the skins. He put on his wife’s quilted 
cotton jacket over his shirt, his doth caftan over that, thrust 
the three-rouble note into his pocket, broke off a staff, 
and marched off after breakfast to the village.- Five 
roubles I shall get &om the peasants, he thought ; I 
will put them together with my three, and buy sheepskins 
for the coat.- 

The shoemaker came to the village, and went to one of 
the peasants. The man was not at home. The peasant’s 
wife promised to send her husband with the money within 
the week, but she gave the shoemaker nothing. He went 
to a second peasant. This one swore by all that was holy 
that he had no money, and he merdy paid twenty kopecks 
for a bit of cobbling. Then the shoemaker thought he 
would take the sheepskins on credit, but on credit the 
tanner would give him nothing. 

Just you bring the money,” said he, “ and you can pick 
out what you please. I know how a man has to run. after 
his debts.” 

So the shoemaker had to turn back empty-handed ; 
he had only the twenty kopecks for the bit of cobbling, 
and had taken along from a peasant some old felt boots 
to be soled. 

In his aimoyance the shoemaker spent the whole twenty 
kopecks on brandy and went home -without a sheepskin. 
In the early morning he had been cold ; now, after the 
brandy, he felt warm even without a sheepskin. And so 
the shoemaker went his way, striking the frozen pebbles 
with the staff in one hand, waving the fdt boots back and 
forth in the other hand, and tahdng to himself : "I am 
warm,” he said, “ even without a sheepskin. A glass 
or two hurries the blood through one’s veins. What 
need of a sheepskin ? I go my way, and forget my sorrows. 
That’s my style. What more could I need ? I need no 
sheepskin, and never shall, my whole life long. The only 
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bad thing— the old 'woman will grumble. And it’s insult- 
ing, that’s what it is. You work yourself to the bone for 
him, and he leads you around by the nose. Stop — ^if you 
don’t bring the money, I will t^c your cap ; I swear to 
God I "will take it from you. And what does he mean 
by givmg me two tcn-kopcck bits — ^what am I to do with 
twenty kopecks ? At best I can have a drinL ‘ I’m in 
need,’ he says. You’re in need — ^am I not in need ? You 
have a house, you have cattle and a bit more, and I have 
only myself. You have your o'wn bread ; I have to 
buy it— I may get it where I can. Bread alone costs 
me three roubles every weeL When I get home the 
bread will be gone, and I shall have 'to put out a 
rouble and a half again. You will have to give me 
what you owe me.” 

And so the shoemaker came to the chapel at the comer, 
and behind the chapel he saw something white glimmering. 
Dusk was falling ; the shoemaker looked and looked, and 
could not make out what it might be. There has never 
been a stone there, he thought. Perhaps an animal? It 
doesn’t look like an animal. The head looks like a man’s 
head, but what can the white part be ? And what would 
a man be doing here ? 

He went closer, and then he saw it plainly. How strange 
— a man was sitting there, living or dead, quite naked, 
leaning against the chapel, and not moving. The shoe- 
maker shuddered. Someone must have been lolled, and 
the murderers robbed him and left hin lying here. If I 
go hear him I may become involved in it. 

And the shoemaker went on. When he tinned the 
comer of the chapel, the man was no longer to be seen. 
He went on ; then he looked back, and see there, the man 
had stopped le aning against the chapel, and was moving 
as if to watch something. The shoemaker was still more 
frightened. Shall I go up to him, he thought, or shall I 
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go on ? If I go up to him, something may happen. Who 
can tell what he is ? No good brought him here. If I go 
back to him, he may leap upon me and throttle me without 
mercy ; and if he does not throttle me, what am I to do 
with him — ^what can one do with a naked man ? Am I to 
tear the -clothes from my body, and give them to him ? 
I will go on ! 

And the shoemaker quickened his pace. He was well 
past the chapel when his conscience awoke. 

He stopped. “ What are you doing, Semyon ? ” he 
said to hirmclf. “ Here is a man dying in need, and you 
pass by like a coward. I suppose you have suddenly grown 
rich, and arc afraid he will steal your riches ? Semyon, 
for shame I ” 

And Semyon, turned back, and went towards the man. 

n 

Semyon went towards the man, looked at him, and lo ! 
it was a young man in the bloom of health, not a wound 
on his body — the man was only frozen and terrified ; he 
sat there, leaning against the wall, and not looking at 
Semyon, as if he were too feeble to open his eyes. Semyon 
caine close to him, and see there ! Suddenly the man 
c^c to, turned his head, opened his eyes and looked at 
Semyon ; and the look filled Semyon with love for the 
man. He flung his felt boots on the ground, took off the 
belt, laid the belt on the felt boots and took off his caftan. 

“ Here, take this,” he said. " Don’t thank me ! Put 
it on — there, there.” Semyon seized the man imder the 
arms, and pulled him to his feet. The man stood up, and 
Semyon saw that his body was clean and tender, hands and 
feet uninjured, and his face sweet and kind. Semyon 
threw the caftan over the man’s shoulders, but the man 
could not get into the sleeves. Semyon helped him put his 
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hands through, wrapped the caftan around him, buttoned 
it up, and buckled the belt around him. 

Then Semyon took off his poor cap, intending to put 
it on the naked man’s head ; but his own head grew cold. 
Wait, he thought, my head is quite bald, and he has long, 
curly hair. So he put his cap back on. I had better give 
him my boots instead. 

He sat the man down, and put his felt boots on him. 

When the shoemaker had dressed Him thus, he said, 
“Now, brother, bestir yourself^ and try to get warm. 
The matter will be cleared up without us. Can you walk?” 

The man did not move ; he looked lovingly at Semyon, 
and could not get out a word. 

“ Why don’t you say something ? We can’t spend 
the winter here. We must find a place to stay. Here, 
take my staff to lean on, if you arc weak. Now burry 
along.” 

And the man walked, and he walked easily, as fast as 
his companion. 

As they were striding along in diis feshion, Semyon 
said : “ Where might you come from ? ” 

“ fm not from this village.” 

“ I know the people from the village. How did you 
happen to come to the chapel ? ” 

“ I can’t tell you.” 

“ Did somebody do you a hurt ? ” 

“ Nobody ba^ done me any harm ; it was God who 
punished me.” 

“ Of course ; everything comes from God, but even 
so you cannot exist without a roof over your head. 
Whither does your path lead ? ” 

“ It is all the same to me.” 

Semyon was puazled : the man does not look like a 
ruffian, and he speaks gently, but he says not a word of 
himself. And Semyon thought. That happens often in 
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this -world, and he said to the man : “ Listen,” he said, 
“ come to my house, and at least you can rest a little.” 

Semyon went towards his house. The stranger kept 
pace -with him, walldng beside him. Meanwhile the 
•wind had risen, and it blew sharply under Semyon’s tunic. 
His drunkenness was gradually blo-wn a-way, and he felt 
chilled. And so he walked into the wind, breathing loudly, 
■wrapping himself close in the woman’s jacket, and thinking : 
Now I’ve done it. I go out to buy a sheepskin, and come 
back -without a caftan, and bring back the naked man 
besides. The old woman won’t be best pleased ! And 
when he thought of his -wife, Semyon grew uneasy. But 
when he looked at the stranger he remembered how the 
man had looked at him behind the chapel, and his heart 
bounded -with joy. 


m 

Semyon’s -wife had got the house ready early. She 
had chopped wood, fetched water, fed the children, eaten 
her own meal ; now she was considering. She was con- 
sidering when she should put the bread in the oven — to-day . 
or to-morrow ? There was still a big piece of bread left. 

If Semyon eats in the village at noon, she thought, 
and doesn’t eat much for supper, the bread -will last until 
to-morrow. 

Matryona turned the chunk of bread in her hands, and 
thought ; I won’t put the loaves in the oven to-day. 
There isn’t much flour left anyway. It will do until Friday. 
Matryona put the bread aside, and sat do-wn at the table 
to mend her husband’s shirt. As she sewed, she thought 
of her husband buying sheepskins for the coat. 

•If only the tanner doesn’t cheat him. He really is too 
simple, my old man. He would never cheat anyone. But 
any child could lead him around by the nose. Eight 
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roubles is a lot of money ; it ought to buy a fine sheepskin. 
Even if it isn’t tanned, it can still be a good sheepskin. 
Last winter we did without a sheepskin. We couldn’t go 
to the river, or anywhere. And if my husband went out 
he had to put on everything. Even to-day he put on 
everything when he went, and I hadn’t a stitch left. He 
went early ; it’s time he was home. If only my bird has 
not got entangled somewhere ! 

As she was thinking this, the doonteps creaked, and a 
man came in: Matryona stuck her needle into the shirt, 
and went into the hall. Look, there were two men — 
Semyon, and with him a man in felt boots, with no cap. 

Matryona noticed at once the smell of brandy which her 
husband gave ofil Well, she thought, I was right enough ; 
he got entangled. And as she saw that he had come without 
his caftan, in the jacket alone, and had brought nothing 
with him, and said not a word, and looked shamefaced, 
Matryona’s heart stood still.- He has drunk up the money, 
she thought. He’s been to the tavern with the first vagabond 
he met, and on top of it all he’s brought him home. 

Matryona let them come into the room. She came in 
herself, and saw that the stranger was a lean man, wearing 
the caftan that belonged to her and her husband. There 
was no shirt to be seen mider the caftan, and he wore no 
cap either. He stood as he had come in, not stirring or 
raising his eyes. He can’t be an honest man, thought 
Matryona, if he’s so shamefaced. 

Matryona gave a black look, and went over to the stove 
to await what the two might do. 

Semyon took off his cap, and sat down on the bench as if 
nothing had happened. 

“ Go on, Matryona,” he said, " get some supper ready.” 

Matryona growled something to herself. She stood by 
the stove without stirring a finger. She simply looked 
first at one, then at the other, and shook her head. He 
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pretended to notice nothing, and took the stranger by the 
hand, 

" Sit down, brother,” he said, “ We’ll have sapper.” 

The stranger sat down on the bench. 

" Well, haven’t you cooked anydiing ? ” 

Matryona flew into a passion. “ I’ve cooked, but not 
for you. You’ve guzzled away your wits, I sec. You go 
out to buy a sheepskin, and come home without a coat ; 
and you drag a naked tramp into my house besides. I 
have no supper for you drunkards.” 

“ Go on, Matryona, what nonsense are you talking ? 
Krst you should ask who the man — " 

“ And you tell me what you did with the money.” 

Semyon put his hand into the caftan, took out the note, 
and unfolds it. 

” Here is the money, and Trifonov didn’t pay ; he put 
me off till to-morrow.” 

At this Matryona flew into a still greater passion. ” You 
didn’t buy the sheepskin, and you put your last caftan on 
this pauper, and bring him into my house.” 

So saying, she reached for the three-rouble note, which 
lay on the table, put it in the drawer, and said : ” I have no 
sapper ; I can’t feed every naked drunkard I see.” 

“ Hey, Matryona, don’t let your tongue go so. Listen 
to what a person tells you. . . .” 

“ Hue stuff such a drunken fool would talk. I know why 
I didn’t want to marry you, you toper. Mother gave 
me linen, and you drank it up. You go to die village to 
buy a sheepskin, and you get drunk.” 

Semyon tried to explain to his wife that he had spent 
only twenty kopecks for drink. He tried to tell her where 
he had met the man. But Matryona would not let him 
get in a word ; her tongue clattered like a mill-whecL 
She threw up at him stories from ten years back- 

And Matryona talked and talked. Hnally she flew at 
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Semyon, and grabbed' him by tbe sleeve : “ Give me my 
jacket. One jacket I have le^ and that you take away 
and put on. Give it here, you knave. A pox on you.” 

Semyon tried to take off the kaaavaika, and turned the 
sleeves in doing so. His wife yanked it off him, and the 
kazavaika cracked in every seam. Matryona puUed the 
jacket away, threw it over her head, and ran to the door. 
She started to go out, but stopped. Her heart was bursting 
with rage, but still she wanted to know who the strange 
fellow was. 

So Matryona stopped to say ; “ If that were a good man, 
he would not be naked. He hasn’t even a shirt on his back. 
And if you had not done something you should not, you 
would say where you found such a grand gentleman.” 

“ But that’s what I am trying to say. I was going along, 
and there was this man, naked and frozen, sitting by the 
chapel. This isn’t summer, when you would sit there 
naked. God put me in the man’s way, or it would have been 
the end of him. What’s to do ? It happens often enough ! 

I take him, dress him, and bring him along. Calm yourself. 
It’s sinftil, Matryona. Think of the hour of death.” 

Matryona was about to start scolding, when her eye lit 
on the stranger, and she fell silent. The stranger sat there 
motionless. He sat stUl on the edge of the bench, just as 
he had first sat down, his hands folded on his knees, his 
head s unk on his chest, his eyes closed, his brows drawn 
together as if something were hinting him. Matryona 
did not speak a word. 

But Semyon said ; “ Matryona, have you no God in 

n ’’ 

you ? 

Matryona heard him, looked at the stranger again, and 
suddenly her heart was moved. She left the door, went to - 
the stove comer, and fetched supper. She put the dishes 
.on the table, poured some kvass, and brought the last piece 
of bread. 
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“ Now eat,” she said. 

Semyon moved the stranger closer. “ Come nearer, good 
friend,” he said. 

Semyon cut up the bread, and dipped it ; and they began 
to eat. Matryona sat at the comer of the table, her head 
in her hand, looking at the stranger. 

And Matryona was seized with pity for the stranger, and 
he began to please her. Suddenly the stranger relaxed his 
brows, and grew cheerful ; he fixed his eyes on Matryona, 
and smiled. 

Supper was over. Matryona cleared up, and began to 
question the stranger. 

” Where are you from ? ” 

” I don’t come firom here.” 

“ What brought you here ? ” 

” That I cannot say.” 

“ Who robbed you ? ” 

” God punished me.” 

” You lay there naked like that ? ” 

“ Yes, I lay like that, naked and fi:eczing. Then Semyon 
saw me, took pity on me, took off his caftan, and put it on 
me, and then he told me to come with him. And here you 
gave me to eat and drink, and had pity on me. May God 
reward you.” ^ 

Matryona stood up, took firom the window Semyon’s 
old shirt which she had been mending, and handed it to 
the stranger. She also found trousers, and gave them to him. 

“ Here. I see you have not even a shirt. Put it on, and 
go to sleep. Where you like, on the bench or on the stove.” 

The stranger took off the caftan, put on the shirt, and lay 
down on the bench. Matryona put out the light, took the 
caftan, and crept close to her husband. 

Matryona covered herself with one end of the caftan, 
but she lay awake. She could not get the stranger out of 
her mind. 

8 
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When she remembered that she had eaten up the last 
bit of bread, and that there was not a scrap left for to- 
morrow, when she thought that she had given away shirt 
and trousers, she felt unhappy ; but when she remembered 
how he had smiled, her heart leaped with joy. 

For a long time Matryona lay sleepless, and then she could 
hear that Semyon was not asleep either, and was pulling the 
caftan over toward himself. 

Semyon. 

“Eh?” 

“ We ate up the last bit of bread, and I didnft put any 
in the stove. I don’t know what we shall do to-morrow. 
I shall have to fetch some from the old woman next door.” 

“ If we are alive, we shall have something to eat.” 

She lay still again, saying nothing. 

“ He seems to be an honest man after all. Odd, though, 
that he says nothing at all about himself ? ” 

“ Probably he mustn’t.” 

Sem. 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ We give to others, but why does no one give to us ? ’ 

Semyon did not know what to say to this. “ Do stop 
your talking,” he said. He rolled over, and went to sleep. 

V 

The next morning Semyon woke up. The children 
were asleep ; his wife had gone to the neighboiurs to borrow 
bread. Only the stranger of yesterday was sitting on the 
bench in the old trousers and shirt, looking upward. And 
his face was brighter than the day before. 

-And Semyon said: “Listen, my friend, the body 
demands bread, the naked limbs clothing. Man must eat. 
What kind of work can you do ? ” 

“ I can’t do anything.” 
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Semyon was surprised, and said : " If a person only wants 
to. Anything can be learned.” 

“ Men wodc ; then I shall work also.” 

“ What shall I call you ? ” 

" Michael.” 

“ Very well, Michael. You will tell me nothing of 
yourself. But a man must cat. You shall do the work I 
give you, and then I will give you something to eat.” 

“ God reward you. I can Icam. Show me what 
I am to do.” 

Semyon took thread, wound it around his fingers, and 
made a knot. 

” It is no great secret. Watch. . . .” 

Michael watched, wound thread around his fingers just 
as the shoemaker did, and made a knot. 

Then Semyon showed him how the welt is made. That 
too Michael understood at once. Then the master showed 
him how to weave in the bristles, and how to use the awl, 
and that too Michael immediately understood. 

Every process that Semyon showed him he learned at 
once, and after the third day he began to work as if he had 
sewed shoes all his life. He worked without stirring from 
the spot, and ate little. If there was no work, he would sit 
by the hour, looking upward. He did not leave the room, 
did not speak an unnecessary word, did not joke and did 
not laugh. 

Oirly once had they seen him laugh ; that was on the 
first evening, when the woman had got supper for him. 

VI 

Day after day passed, week after week ; a whole year 
had passed. And Michael stayed in Semyon’s house, 
worldng. 

The fame of Semyon’s workman had spread every- 
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■wHere. Nobody, people said, made such neat and durable 
boots as Semyon s workman, MichaeL And people came 
from far around to order boots from Semyon, and Semyon’s 
prosperity grew and grew. 

There came one day in winter. Semyon and Michael 
were sitting at work when a litde carriage, drawn by 
three horses, drove up with jingling bells before Semyon’s 
house. They looked out of the window. The carriage 
stopped ; a young fellow jumped down from the box, 
and opened the door. A gentleman'in a fur coat got' out 
of the carriage. He got out of the carriage, came towards 
Semyon’s cottage and up the steps. Matryona rushed to 
meet him, and flung the door wide. The gentleman 
stooped, came into the room and straightened up again. 
His head almost touched the ceiling, and he filled the whole 
comer of the room. 

Semyon got up, bowed and looked at the gentleman 
in astonishment Never had he seen such a man. Semyon 
himself was lean, Jdichael was spare and Matryona was as 
thin as a shaving ; but this man looked like one frorh 
another world. His face was red and bloated, his neck 
like a btill’s, his whole figure as if cast in iron. 

The gentleman stopped to catch his breath. He took 
off his fur coat, sat down on the bench and said : “ Who 
is the master shoemaker ? ” 

Semyon stepped up, and said : “ I am. Your Grace.” 

Then the gendeman called to his man, “Hey, Fedya, 
bring the leather here.” 

The man came up with a bundle. The gendeman took 
the bundle, and put it on the table. 

“ Open it,” he said. The mail opened the bundle. 

The gendeman touched the leather with one finger, 
and said to Semyon, “ Listen, shoemaker, do you see the 
leather ? ” 

“ Certainly, Your Honour,” he said. 
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“Yes, and do you understand what sort of leather 
• ^ ^ >1 
It IS I 

Semyon felt the leather, and said, “ Wonderful 
leather.” 

“ I should hope so I Certainly you never saw such 
leather before, bumpkin. It is German leather, and cost 
twenty roubles.” 

Semyon, overawed, said : “ Where would anyone like 
me see such leather ? ” 

“ Of course not ! Can you make boots to fit my foot 
out of this leather ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed. Your Grace.” 

At this the gentleman shouted at him : " It’s easy for 
you to tclk. Remember whom you are working for, 
and what sort of leather that is. Make me a pair of boots 
that wear for a year without splitting or wearing crooked. 
If you can do that, go to work and cut the leather ; if you 
can’t, let it be, and don’t cut up the leather. I tell you now 
that if the shoes split or wear crooked before a year is past, 
I shall put you in prison. If they do not split or wear 
crooked, I will give you ten roubles for your work.” 

Semyon grew alarmed. He did not know what to say. 
He looked at Michael. 

He nudged him, and asked in a low voice : “ Shall 
I take it ? ” 

Michael nodded. Have no fear — -just take the work. 

Semyon obeyed his workman, and undertook to make 
boots that would go a year without wearing crooked or 
splitting. 

The gentleman called his man, and told him to take off 
the left boot Then he stretched out his foot. 

“ Take my measure.” 

Semyon took a strip of paper half an ell long, knelt 
down, wiped his hand carefully on his apron so as not to 
dirty the gendetnan’s stocking, and began to take his 
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measure. First Semyon measured the sole, dien he measured 
the instep. Then he started to measure the calf ; his paper 
was not long -enough. The gigantic foot had a calf like a 
great Beam. 

“ Take care that you don’t make it too tight in the 

leg” 

Semyon sewed another piece to the paper strip. The 
gentleman sat there, moving his toes in his stocking, and 
looking at the people in the room. Then he noticed 
MichaeL 

“ Who is that,” he said, “ that you have there ? ” 

“ That is my master shoemaker ; he will work on the 
boots too.” - 

” Take heed,” said the gendeman to' l^chael, “ don’t 
forget that the boots must wear for a year.” 

Semyon too looked around at Michael, and saw that 
Michael did not so much as look at the gendeman. He 
stood in die comer behind the gendeman, and seemed 
to have his eyes fixed on someone. Michael stood diere, 
staring fixedly ; suddenly he smiled, and his whole fcce 
beamed. 

“ What are you standing there grinning for, bumpkin ? 
You had better take care instead that the boots are ready in 
time.” 

And Michael answered : ” They will be ready exaedy 
on time. 

“ I should hope so ! ” 

Now the gendeman put the boot on again, wrapped 
himself warmly in his fur and went to the door. But he 
forgot'to stoop, and bumped the beam over the door with 
his head. 

He cursed and rubbed his forehead. Then he got into 
the carriage, and drove off. 

When the gendeman was gone, Semyon said : “ A 
man of iron. The club is not made that would kill him. 
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He almost brings down the beam with his head, and it 
scarcely hurts him.” 

But Matryona said ; ** With a life Hkc theirs, why 
shouldn’t those people be strong ? Not even death can 
touch a great hulk like that.” 


vn 

And Semyon said to Ivlichael : “ Well, we’ve taken 
the work ; if only we haven’t loaded a cross on our own 
backs. That leather is precious, and there is no joking 
with the gendeman. We must not cut the leather wrong. 
You do it — you have a sharper eye and more sldlfiil hands ; 
here’s the pattern. You cut the leather, and in the meantime 
I will go on with the toe-caps.” 

Michael did as the master told him, took the gendeman’s 
leather, spread it out on the table, laid one piece on the 
other, took up his knife and began to cut. 

Matryona came over to look on. She saw Michael 
using the shears, and was puzzled to know what he was 
doing. Matryona knew the work of shocmaking ; she 
looked and saw that Michael was not cutting the leather 
in shoemaker feshion, but v?as going round the edge with 
the shears. 

Matryona was about to say something. But, she thought, 
perhaps I don’t imdcrstand how you make shoes for a 
gendeman. Perhaps Michael knows better ; I won’t 
interfere. 

Michael cut the pair. Then he took a thread, and began 
to sew—mot with two threads, as shoemakers do, but with 
a single one, as if to sew burial shoes. 

This too puzzled Matryona, but she did not want 
to interfere. And Michael sewed and sewed. They ate 
supper ; then Semyon stood up, and saw that Michael 
had made burial shoes out of the gendeman’s leather. 
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Semyon groaned aloud. How can this be ? he thought. 
A whole year Michael has been with me, and has never 
made a mistake, and now he has caused a disaster like this. 
The gentleman ordered top. boots with stitched soles, and 
ivlichael has made burial shoes with no soles, and ruined 
the leather. How can I make my peace with the gentleman ? 
We’ll not find such leather again. 

“ What have you done ? ” he said. “ Good fiiend,' 
you will be the death of me ! The gentleman ordered 
boots, and what have you done ? ” 

Hardly had the master begun to reproach Michael when 
the door-knocker went : Rap, rap ! They looked out 
of the window. A horseman was there, just hitching his 
horse. They opened the door, and in came the gentleman’s 
man. 

“ Good day.” 

“ Good day. What news ? ” 

“ The mistress sent me about the boots.” 

“ What about the boots ? ” 

“ What about the boots ? The master needs no boots. 
The master wishes you a long life.” 

“ What did you say ? ” 

“ He did not hve to reach home fi-om here ; he died 
in the carriage. When the carriage drove up in front 
of the house, and we got down to help him out, he was 
lying there like a sack ; dead and stiff he lay there. We 
could scarcely lug him out of the carriage. So the mistress 
sent me here : ‘Tell the shoemaker,’ she said, ‘ there must 
have been a gentleman to sec you who ordered boots and 
left the leather. Tell him the boots are not needed now, 
and he is to cut burial shoes for the dead man out of the 
leather as quickly as possible ; and you wait there until 
they are cut, and bring the burial shoes back with you. 
So I came here.” 

Michael took the leather remnants from the table. 
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rolled them up, took the finished burial shoes, slapped the 
two together, wiped them with his apron and handed 
them to the man. The man took die burial shoes. 

" Farewell, and a good day to you.” 

vm 

A year passed, a second year ; and soon it was six years 
since Michael had come to live in Semyon's house. His 
life was the same as ever. He went nowhere, never spoke 
an unnecessary word, and in the whole time they had 
never seen him smile but twice — once when the woman 
gave him his supper, the second time when the gentleman 
came. Semyon was immensely satisfied with his journey- 
man. He never asked him any more where he came firom ; 
his only fear was that Michael might want to leave him. 

Then one day they were sitting at home. The house- 
wife put the iron pot on the fire ; the children were running 
around on the benches, and looking out of the window. 
Semyon was sitting by one window, hammering, and 
Michael was sitting by the other, working on a heel. 

The little boy came running along the bench to Michael, 
leaned against his shoulder and looked through the window. 

“ Uncle Michael, look ! Isn’t that shopkeeper’s wife with 
the girls coming here ? And one of the girls is lame.” 

The boy had hardly spoken when Michael dropped 
his work, turned to the window and looked out at the 
street. 

Semyon was astonished. Michael had never looked out 
at the road, and now he was pressed against the window 
to watch something outside. Then Semyon too went to 
the window : sure enough, a woman was coming toward 
his house. She was handsomely dressed, and was holding 
by the hands two girls dressed in little furs and embroidered 
kerchiefi. The girls were as like as two peas, so that one 
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could hardly tell them apart. But one of them had a lame 
left foot, and limped as she -walked. 

The -woman came up the ftont steps into the Tiall, ftimbled 
her way to the door, pressed the latch and opened. She 
let the girls go ahead of her. 

“ Good day, peasant ; good day, good-wife.” 

“ Welcome to yoin What is your pleasure ? ” 

The woman sat do-wn at the table. The girls crept closer 
to her, for they were timid -with the strange people. 

“ I would like little leather boots for the gkls for spring.” 

“ You can have them -with pleasure. We have never 
made such small ones before, but we can do it all right 
With tops or -without tops, as you please. Ivlichael can do 
anything.” 

Semyon, glanced at Michael, and saw that he had thrown 
aside his work, and was sitting staring at the girls -without 
stopping. 

Semyon could not understand Michael at alL The girls 
were pretty, no doubt of that : htde black eyes, round red 
cheeks, pretty little furs and kerchieft. And Semyon 
could not understand why Michael stared so fixedly at 
them, as if he knew them. 

Semyon was puzzled, and he began to bargain -with the 
woman. They came to an agreement, and he took the 
measure. The woman lifted the lame girl to her lap, and 
said : “ With this child you must measure twice, one shoe 
for the left foot, and three for the straight one. Their feet 
are just alike ; they are twins.” 

Semyon measured, and said, -with a glance at the lame 
chil d, “ How did that happen to her ? Such a pretty little 
girl, too. Was she bom -with it ? ” 

” No. Her mother crushed her.” 

Then Matryona came in. She wanted to know who the 
woman was, and whom the children belonged to, and she 
said, “ Aren’t you their mother ? ” 
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" I am neither their mother nor any relation, goodwifc ; 
they arc foundling children.” 

“ Not your otro children, and you so fond of them ? ” 

“ How could I not be fond of them, when I fed them 
both at die breast ? I had a child of my own, and God took 
it ; I never loved it as I love these two.” 

“ And whom do they belong to ? ” 

DC 

The woman grew talkative, and she explained ; “It 
is six years ago,” she said, “ that the children were orphaned, 
all within a week. Their fether was buried on Tuesday, 
and that Friday their mother died. 

“ My husband and I were peasants then. We were their 
neighbours m the village ; we hved side by side. The 
children’s father worked in the forest- One day a tree fell 
on him, straight across his body, so that his bowels flowed 
out. 

“ He was hardly brought home before he gave up the 
ghost, and that week his wife bore him twins, these girls 
here. All was misery and loneliness. 

“ The woman was quite alone, with no old people and 
no children ; she was alone in her hour of need, and alone 
she died. 

“ The next day I went in to sec my neighbour. When 
I came into the room the good woman was already cold 
and stiff, and in her death-agony she had sunk down on the 
little girl, and had crushed it and twisted its foot. 

“ Then people came in, washed her, dressed her, made 
a coffin, and buried her. The good people took care of 
everything. Now the little girls were alone ; what was 
to become of them ? I was the only one of all the women 
who had a child at the breast. I had been nursing my 
first-bom boy for two months. So for the time being I 
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took them. The peasants met to discuss finding a home for 
them. ‘ Why don’t you keep the girls for a while, Maria ? ’ 
they said. ‘ Everything will come right in time.’ Hrst I 
gave the breast to the healthy child, and did not nurse 
this lame one. .1 thought it would not live long ; but then 
I thought, why should the little angel die ? I felt sorry for 
her, so I fed her too. I vras nursing my own child and these 
two besides ; all three grew up at this breast. I was young 
and strong, and the nourishment was plenty. God gave 
me so much milk that I had more than enough. It would 
happen that I satisfied two, and the third was waiting, 
and when one had enough, I took the third. But God willed 
that I should bring up these, and bury my own in his 
second year. And afterwards God gave me no more 
children. And our earthly goods increased. Now we live 
here in the miU with the shopkeeper. The pay is good, and 
we. have no cares. And we have no children. How could 
I live alone if I did not have the girls ? And how could I 
not love them ? They are my only joy.” 

So saying, the woman hugged the lame girl with one 
hand, and wiped the tears from her cheeks with the other 
hand, 

Matryona sighed and said ; ” The proverb is right. 
Man can live without father and mother, but without God 
he cannot live.” 

They were talking thus, when suddenly a bright light ' 
from die comer where Michael sat lit up die whole room. 
They all looked at him. Michael was sitting with his 
hands folded in his lap, his eyes turned smilingly upward. 

X 

The woman with the girls had gone. Then Michael 
too got up from the bench, took off his apron, bowed 
before his master and mistress, and said : “ Forgive me, 
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master and goodwife. God has forgiveii me ; pray do 
you forgive me also.” 

And the master and his wife saw that the light came firom 
Michael. He stood up. Semyon bowed before Michael, 
and said to bim ; “ Michael, I sec that you arc no ordinary 
mortal, and I may not keep you, and I may not question 
you, but teU me one thing : why were you so gloomy when 
I found you and brought you home ? And when my wife 
served you supper, why did you smile and grow brighter 
from that moment ? And then, when the gentleman came 
to order the boots, you smiled a second time, and from then 
on were brighter still. And just now, when the woman 
came with the girls, you snuled a third time, and were all 
bathed in bright hght. Tell me, Michael, how does it 
happen that you give off such a light? And why you 
smiled three times ? ” 

And Michael said ; “ The light shines out because I 
was punished, and now God has forgiven me. And I smiled 
the third time because I had to xmderstand three words of 
God. And I did understand the words of God : the first 
word I vmderstood when your wife took pity on me, 
and so I smiled the first time. The second word I under- 
stood when the rich man ordered the boots, and so I smiled 
the second time ; and just now, when I saw the girls, I 
understood the last, the third word, and I smiled a third 
time.” 

Then Semyon said ; ” Tell me, Michael, why did God 
punish you, and what are the words of God, that I may 
know them ? ” 

And Michael said : “ God punished me because I was 
disobedient to Him. I was an angel in heaven, and was 
disobedient to God. 

“ I was an angel in Heaven, and the Lord sent me to 
Earth to take a woman’s soul away. And I flew down 
here to Earth, and lo ! the woman lay alone, sick ; she 
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had home twins, two litde girls. The children were kicking 
by the mother’s side, and the mother could not take them 
to her breast. The woman saw me, and knew that God 
had sent me to take her soul, and she wept and said : ‘ Angel 
of God, they have just buried my husband ; he was struck 
down by a tree in the forest. I have no sister, no aunt, 
no grandmother, not a soul to bring up my orphans. Do 
not take my poor soul ; let me suckle my children alone, 
bring them up and set them on their feet. After all, the 
children cannot Hve without fether and mother.’ I 
hearkened to the woman, and put one girl to her breast, 
and laid the other in the mother’s arm, and went up to die 
Lord in Heaven. And when I flew to the Lord, I said ; 

‘ I could not take the woman’s souL The fether was killed 
by a tree ; the mother has borne twins, and beseeches me 
not to take her soul, saying, “ Let me suckle the children, 
bring them up, set them on their feet. The children cannot 
hve without father and mother.” ’ Then the Lord said : 

‘ Go back and take the woman’s soul, and you will under- 
stand three words : you will understand what is in men ; 
and what is not given to men ; and what men Hve by. 
When you have imderstood that, then come back to 
Heaven.’ And I flew back, down to Earth, and took the 
woman’s soul. 

“ The children fell from her breast ; the lifeless body 
sank heavily on the cot, crushing one, and twisting its foot. 
I flew upward over the cottages of the village to bring 
the soul back to God, when a storm seized me, my wings 
sank down feebly and fell off, and the soul rose to God 
alone. But I went down to Earth, and lay by the side of 
the road.” 


XI 

Now Semyon -and Matryona realized whom they had 
clothed and fed, and who their guest had been, and they 
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wept with fear and joy. But the angd said : “ I lay alone 
in Ac field, and nak^ I had never known man’s troubles, 
neiAer cold nor hunger, and now I was a man. Hunger 
and cold tormented me, and I Ad not know what to do. 
Then I saw a chapel in Ac ficlA built to God. I went 
to Ae chapel of God to find Aclter Acre. The chapel v’as 
locked, and I could not get in. So I sat down behind Ac 
chapel to- Aeltcr against Ae winA Evening came, hunger 
tormented me, I was stiff wiA colA and my whole body 
was one great pain. Suddenly I heard something : a man 
was co min g along Ae paA, wearing boots and talking 
to himself- And I saw Ae mortal fecc of a man for Ac 
first time since I had become a man myself. And this 
fiicc filled me wjA terror, and I turned away. And I 
heard Ac man talking to himself about how he might 
protect his body fiom Ae cold of winter, and how he could 
find bread for wife and chilA Then I Aought, I am perish- 
ing wiA cold and hunger, and Ae man coming Acte is 
thinking only of where he can get Ae sheepskin to wrap 
himself and his wife in, and bread to eat. He will not 
be able to help me. The man saw me, firowncA grew 
still more terrible, and passed by. And I was in utter 
despair. Suddenly I heard Ae man coming back. I looked 
up, and harAy recognized him for Ae same man. First 
Acre had been dcaA in his features, and now suddenly 
he had come alive, and in his countenance I recognized 
GoA He came to me, cloAed me, took me wiA him, 
and led me home. I went into his house, and his wife 
met us, and began to speak. The woman was yet more 
terrible Aan Ae man. The wind of deaA came fi-om her 
mouth, and I could not breaAe for Ac mouldy smell of 
death. She wanted to turn me out into Ae cold, and I 
knew Ae must Ae if she turned me out. Then her husband 
reminded her of GoA and suddenly she was a different 
woman. And when she gave us supper, and looked at me, 
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I looked at her : death had left her, she was alive, and in her 
too I saw the Lord. 

“ Then I rememhered the first word of God : ‘ You will 
understand what lives in men.’ And I understood that love 
lives in men. And I was filled with joy because God had 
already hegim to reveal to me what He had promised, and 
I smiled the first time. But I could not yet understand 
everything. I could not understand what is not given to 
men, and what men live by. 

“ I stayed with you a whole year. Then came the man 
who ordered the boots, the boots that were to wear a 
year without tearing or growing crooked. I looked at him 
and suddenly saw behind his shoulders my companion, 
the angel of death. No one except me saw the angel, but 
I knew him, and knew that before the sun had set the rich 
man’s soul would be taken from him. And I thought, 
man prepares for a year ahead, and does not know that his 
life •wall end before evening. Then I remembered the 
second word of the Lord : You will understand what is 
not given to men. 

“ What is in men I already understood ; now I under- 
stood what is not given to men. It is not given to men 
to know what they need for their lives. Then I smiled 
the second time. I was glad, because I had seen the angel, 
my companion, and because God had revealed the second 
word to me. 

“ But still I could not imderstand everything. I could 
not yet understand what men live by. 

“ And I stayed with you^ and waited for God to reveal 
the last word to me. Five years passed ; then came the 
girls, the twins with the woman, and I recognized the girls, 
and imderstood how the girls had stayed alive. I tmder- 
stood it, and thought. The mother begged on her children’s 
behalf, and I believed her, and thought the children could 
not live without frther and motiicr ; and now the stranger 
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woman has nursed them and brought them. up. And 
when the woman shed tears of love for the children of 
strangen, I saw the living God in her, and understood what 
men. live by. I understood that God had revealed the last 
word to me, and had forgiven me, and I smiled the third 


time. 


xn 

Then the garments fell off the angel’s body, and he stood 
enwrapped in light so that the eye could not look upon 
him, and his voice grew greater, as if it came not firom him 
but firom Heaven, and the angel said : “ I undentood that 
every man lives not by care for his own self, but by love. 

“ It was not given to the mother to know what her 
children needed in order to live. It was not given to the 
rich man to know what he needed. And it is given to no 
man to know whether he will need boots to live in or shoes 
to be buried in before the day ends. 

“ I saved my mortal life, not by caring for my own 
wants, but because there was love in die wanderer on the 
path, and in his wife, and because she had love and pity for 
me. The orphans lived not because others tried to care 
for them, but because there was love in the heart of the 
stranger woman, and she had love and pity for them. And 
all men live, not because they care for themselves, but 
because there is love in men. 

“ I knew that God had given life to men, and that He 
wanted them to live. Now I understood something 
more. 

“ I undentood that God did not want men to live each 
for himselfi and so He did not reveal to them what each 
needs for himself ; He wanted them to live in brotherhood, 
and so He revealed to them what they all need together, 
for themselves and for everyone. 
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“ Now I xmdcrstood that men only believe they live by 
caring for themselves ; but they live by love alone. He 
who lives in love lives in God, and God in him, for God 
is love.” 

And the angel began to sing God’s praises, and the house 
trembled at his voice. The ceiling opened, and a pillar of 
fire rose fiom earth into Heaven. And Semyon and his 
wife and his children sank down upon their knees, and 
wings unfolded upon the angel’s back, and he rose upward 
to heaven. 

When Semyon came to himself again, the cottage was 
as before, and no one was in the room but Semyon and 
his family. 






